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II. 


essed) HERE is nothing new or novel about the theory of 

i Professor Bergson, that sympathy plays a part in 
the production of human knowledge. The world 

did not have to wait for him or for Professor James, 

to enlighten it on this point; and the stress which 

these two thinkers have recently laid on so obvious a matter is 
tantamount to painting the lily, or gilding refined gold. In the 
ages men call dark—from introspection, it would seem, rather than 
from observation or study—the fact that sympathy is capable of 
furnishing us with an immediate experimental knowledge, distinct 
from that which comeg by way of rational inquiry, was universally 
acknowledged. St. Thomas says that there are two ways of know- 
ing things: one by exercising the power of reason to its fullest; 
the other by sympathy with the things we are called upon to judge. 
_ Compassio sive connaturalitas are the very words he uses, and even 
the illustrations which he gives, of this Bergsonian “ knowledge by 
sympathy,” have a familiar modern ring. “The man,” says St. 
Thomas, “who has made morality a matter of scientific study, 
knows, by means of the rational knowledge in his possession, what 
acts fall under the requirements of a particular virtue.” ‘ But the 
man who possesses the particular virtue in question ”—it is purity 
of which he is speaking—“ enjoys the same knowledge as his more 


learned brother, by a sort of sympathy with things.”* Experi- . 


1Sum. Theol., Ialle, XLV., 2, c. 
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mental knowledge of this sympathetic kind was called “ wisdom,” 
one of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, supernatural in origin, 
character, and results. 

But the admission of “sympathetic” intuitions was by no 
means confined to the field of religious experience. It was worked 
out for the objects of all the natural human faculties, under the 
titles of “ habit,” “instinct,” “ disposition,” “ conation, inclina- 
tion,” and “tendency.” The play of sympathy or antipathy was 
also seen in the “ estimative sense” of animals, and the “ cogitative 
sense” of man—those two marvelous sources of swift, unerring, 
concrete, and particular information.* All the “ blind guides,” and 
“ powers of guessing,” of which recent philosophy makes so much, 
were ordinary topics of the class-room in medieval days. The 
influence of sympathy on knowledge and on action, was a regular 
part of the courses of instruction. A modern philosopher, thumb- 
ing these dim and dusty pages, would be surprised at the oldness 
of the new and the newness of the old in the history of philosophy. 
He would find it necessary to tone down considerably his claims to 
originality, the only feature of his work really meriting that 
appellation being his fine experimental discovery of the living and 
dynamic links which chain our experiences together, not only for 
thinking, but for acting as well. He would feel compelled to 
acknowledge that those who went before knew, long before he did, 
the power of love, sympathy, and goodness of heart, to increase the 
number of man’s intuitions, and to improve the quality of his 
knowledge. 

One may readily see from the foregoing bit of history, that 
Professor Bergson’s “discovery” of sympathetic, experimental 
knowledge has been anticipated by seven centuries and a quarter. 
The question, therefore, is not whether sympathy has an influence on 
our knowledge, but what the nature of that influence is. Not the 
fact, but its interpretation. Is sympathy an independent source 
of knowledge, or merely a cooperating factor? In other words, 
is sympathy a substitute for intelligence, or simply a companion 
power, incapable of assuming the chief actor’s rdle, under any and 
all circumstances ? 

Here we come to the dividing of the ways. The medizval 
thinkers distinguish, where modern philosophers separate. Separa- 
tism is the fallacy that has driven philosophy to the wall everywhere, 
in these topsy-turvy times, creating and spreading the false im- 
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pression that reason is powerless when it starts to build systems. 
Of course it is, if you cut it off altogether from sensation and ex- 
perience, and these latter, in turn, from all contact with reality. 
But so is an engine powerless, when you withdraw all fuel from 
the fire. There is nothing surprising about such a statement, except 
the truistic wisdom of those who make it. All of us, more or less, 
live in a mental prison of our own making; behind bars which we 
ourselves have forged, and can strike away at will. Perhaps the 
worst obsession of all is the mischievous notion, that the mind is a 
sort of department store, in which sympathy, love, experience, in- 
stinct, intelligence, and reason are all separately set out for in- 
spection, choice, and purchase on different counters; with an eleva- 
tor to take us to the top floor, in case we come in search of meta- 
physics. Professor Bergson rightly protests against this pernicious 
habit of disrupting the mind. Unfortunately, he suggests an alter- 
native equally bad—that of not distinguishing at all between our 
different mental powers. Like most philosophers, however, he does 
not follow his own advice, separating where he should distinguish, 
dividing where division is impossble. Though he and Professor 
James are fusionists in theory, both are really separatists in practice, 
singling out sympathetic knowledge as alone of worth and value, 
and using this form to discredit all the others. 

In the light of the method we have adopted, of allowing the 
facts to speak for themselves, instead of our assuming that office for 
them, it is clear that all the empirical evidence forbids us to dissolve 
the natural partnership existing between sense and intelligence, so 
as to set sense up, as it were, in business for itself. Opposed to 
all such attempts to create a separate department of sense-activity 
are the two decisive facts: first, that our mental states all compen- 
etrate, and are incapable of being physically separated or divided; 
and, second, that sense and intelligence act simultaneously, in the 
acquisition of human knowledge, not one after the other, in succes- 
sion. You never find sensation and apprehension going on separ- 
ately in your mental life, you always find them going on undividedly 
together. There is no absolute priority or precedence. Intelligence 
no more follows sensation than the sculptor is secondary to his 
chisel, or the artist to his brush, while working. The instrument 
seems to have priority over the agent in such cases, but the prior- 
ity is imaginative, not real. If, therefore, we are to have a “ tool 
theory ” of knowledge, let sensation be the tool of intelligence, 
rather than intelligence the tool of sensation. Reason acts after 
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sense, not in acquiring knowledge, but in working up into abstract 
notions concrete knowledge already acquired. Our first knowledge 
comes in the form of concrete particular impressions of the real, 
the good, the beautiful, and the true. In the acquisition of this 
first raw and rough kind of knowledge, intelligence and sense act 
conjointly together. But when, later in life, we polish off these 
first impressions of the real, the good, the beautiful, and the true, 
into the abstract notions of reality, beauty, goodness, and truth, 
reason turns back to consider critically the work it has done in co- 
partnership with sense, and acts subsequently to the latter. 
Overlook this fact of simultaneous cooperation in the first case, 
and you will be tempted to think that reason always acts, as it does 
in the second case, namely, after sense, rather than with it. You 
will gather the false impression that reason or intelligence never 
comes into play until sense has finished its work of presentation. 
And once this false conception of the mind’s way of acting takes hold 
of your thought, you will be further tempted to imagine that it is 
possible to keep your sensations in one corner of the mind and your 
thoughts in another. The spell of separatism will hold you tightly 
in its grasp, and all your conclusions will go awry. The thought 
will come to you, with all the glamor of an inspiration, that by 
shutting the power of intelligence completely off, the stream of 
experience may be allowed to run on by itself, like a mountain 
brook, uncontaminated and pure. You will thus isolate heat from 
light, you think—the warmth and sympathy of feeling from the 
pale white light of intelligence. As you have omitted from con- 
sideration the entire stage of spontaneous knowledge which pre- 
cedes reflection, there will be no physical world, no external reality, 
to stand in the way of your “freedom of thought.” Your cry will then 
naturally be that “ nothing is; everything is becoming.” The uni- 
verse will appear as “a kind of consciousness in which everything 
compensates and neutralizes itself.”* Life itself will seem nothing 
more than a perpetual flow of mental images urging on to action— 
an endless series of felt-relations, to which reason, instead of being 
companion and guide from the start, is merely page and servitor. 
But such a view is nothing more than a mirage created by 
fallacy and oversight. How could we feel without at all knowing 
what we felt, how could there ever be such an unheard-of thing 
as an absolutely unapprehended feeling? There is something more 


than feeling or experiencing in our perceptions, and that something 


*Bergson, Matiére et Memoire, p. 262. 
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more is thought! ‘Take the case most favorable to the theory of 
Professor James, and least so, at first sight, to ours—the case of the 
mystic. If the mystic’s state of consciousness were one of pure 
feeling or experience, unaccompanied by any thought or apprehen- 
sion whatsoever, how could such a purely affective, sympathetic 
state of mind ever become the object of memory, or the subject 
of discourse? How could the mystic ever tell us about something 
present to his affections and feelings, but not present at all to his 
intelligence at the time? If sensation really occurred in one com- 
partment of the mind, and intelligence in another, how could the 
mystic ever know, by compartment number two, what was going on, 
or had taken place, in compartment number one? Between two 
powers thus completely isolated and insulated, there could be no 
intercommunication; and we would find ourselves reduced to the 
logical extremity of saying that we could know only what we felt, 
understand only what we sensibly experienced. All else would 
have to be declared unknown and unknowable. 

Professor James did not shirk the consequences to which the 
logic of his first false step inexorably drove him. He frankly 
admitted the astonishing conclusion, that knowledge and feeling are 
identically one and the same thing. He even went so far as to say 
he could feel his “ buts,” “ ifs,” “ fors,” and “‘ becauses ”—the two 
last, best of all, most probably! But did Professor James really 
feel these little links of speech, or was it merely his theory which 
was talking here, not he? And even if he actually felt them, as no 
man before or since, did he not also apprehend them, simultaneously 
with his feelings, instead of merely feeling them, independently of 
his intelligence? 

Sense, or sympathy, or anything else, as a substitute for intel- 
ligence, is unthinkable. “If some faculty, other than intelligence, 
plays a part in the acquisition of knowledge, it is only by influencing 
intelligence, not by supplanting it, that it can do so.”5 Intelligence 
may have servants and scouts, but none of these can usurp the 
master’s place, and preside in his absence. The thought that any- 
thing else could really take the place of intelligence and do its 
work, is so unnatural and preposterous that one ‘wonders how it 
ever came to be entertained, let alone proposed for acceptance. 
History furnishes the answer. For the past two hundred years 
philosophers have been what is technically termed “ critical,” that 
is to say, they disdained to admit the validity of any knowledge 

5J. Maritain, L’tntuition. Revue de Philosophie, August, 1913. 
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not acquired in conformity with certain rules or tests which they 
themselves drew up and imposed. The result was that the great 
body of spontaneous knowledge enjoyed by humanity at large was 
rejected, philosophers drifting further and further away from the 
habits of mind characteristic of the common run of men. Philos- 
ophy thus lost the democratic character it had in the Middle Ages. 

This state of aloofness could not last indefinitely, and so about 
thirty years ago philosophy began to swing completely round from 
a critical to a popular attitude, condemning the straight-laced 
kind of knowledge it used to praise, and praising the looser kind of 
knowledge it used to condemn. That is why we are hearing so 
much nowadays about “ intuition,” or “knowledge made easy.” 
Philosophers are trying to recover their lost points of contact with 
popular thought, and are bidding for the support of democracy. 
An old scholastic, were he to revisit the earth at the present moment, 
would enjoy a quiet chuckle. ‘“ Why, these modern philosophers,” 
he would exclaim, “are at last discovering that I was right in 
recognizing the existence of a vast deal of spontaneous and un- 
reasoned knowledge. And they are so surprised at finding how 
much they actually omitted from the calendar of truth, that they 
are crying out, ‘A new philosophy!’ ‘A long lost sense of man!’ 
Dear me! How much longer will it take them to discover that it 
is intelligence which is intuitive, not sense! <A substitute for intel- 
ligence? Nonsense!” 

It is all very well to analyze and lay bare the part which the 
instincts, the feelings, the will and the affections play, in the ac- 
quisition of human knowledge. Modern psychology has made a 
truly wonderful advance in this direction, forcing the mind to di- 
vulge the secrets of many processes it had hitherto kept to itself. 
With this research side of the subject we have nothing to do. 
Facts are facts for all men, when duly ascertained, and we rejoice 
to see the boundaries of knowledge pushed a little further back. 
But there is another side to the subject, and it touches the present 
theme. This is the general philosophy of the mind, under the in- 
fluence of which the research worker carries on his investigations, 
and towards which he tries to make them lead. The instinctive 
feature of human knowledge is indeed considerable, and we recog- 
nize the fact in its fullest sweep. But knowledge has a rational and 
intelligent as well as instinctive side, and the fact has been more 
than once forgotten. All the evidence at our command goes to 
show that these two sides are merely developing stages of one 
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continuous knowing-process. To separate these two complementary 
sides of knowledge; to make them mutually exclusive and antag- 
onistic; to cut the continuity of the knowledge-process in two, and 
to use one-half of the truth to criticize and annihilate the other half 
—this is not psychology, but philosophy of the most arbitrary, in- 
defensible sort. It does not follow that, if we have instinctive 
knowledge, we have instinctive knowledge only; or that, if we have 
one way of knowing, there is no other at our command. : 

If we could strike out this exclusive adverb “ only,” we would 
draw the fangs from most of the modern systems of philosophy. 
It is the exclusive spirit in which the present-day philosopher thinks 
and writes, that makes him seem to Catholic lovers of the whole 
truth little more than a deft profile painter. We like him, so long 
as he confines himself to investigation; but we have not the same 
feeling for him, when he begins to philosophize, because all that he 
offers us then is his own specialty, written large, and unduly in- 
flated to the size and dignity of a universal philosophy. 

You have a striking instance in the late Professor James, who, 
perhaps, did more for the advancement of the science of psychology 
than any man of his time, here or abroad. It fell to his lot, at 
Harvard University, to investigate the instinctive processes of the 
mind; and he became so conversant with this special aspect of the 
problem of knowledge, that all other considerations gradually 
slipped out of view. In analyzing the countless factors that con- 
tribute to the production of knowledge, he forgot the chief one, 
which underlies and accompanies them all—intelligence! He actually 
reckoned without his host. His distrust of reason, partly natural, 
partly academic, as he himself frankly acknowledges, confirmed 
him in his exclusive attitude. He turned his specialty into a world- 
philosophy, his individual attitude into a universal system, and 
became the untiring advocate of the doctrine, that truth is inde- 
pendent altogether of the control, guidance, and standards of reason. 

-Once the idea that sense and reason are divorcees, and not com- 
panions, began to dominate his thought, there was nothing left 
but to draw and face the grim conclusion that the world itself is 
irrational in its foundations; and this final step he took unhes- 
itatingly, truer to the logical reason by which he set such little store, 
than to the facts of experience in which he professed to find all the 
principles needed for human guidance. When he looked into the 
sources of human knowledge, what could he find there, with his 
separatist conception of the mind’s way of working, but feeling, 
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vague, dreamy feeling, groping about in the dark, with reason for 
a lantern! The philosophy with which he approached the study 
of psychology was alone to blame. It led him, as it led many 
others like-minded, to misread the plain data before him. Let us 
see how this happens in most cases. 

This intelligence of ours, like everything else in the world, 
has conditions under which it operates, under which it finds its 
work made harder or easier, as the case may be. It is a well-known 
fact, for instance, that when the imagination, the memory, and 
the affections are aroused, intelligence responds to the general 
heightening of activity, and finds itself quickened with the quick- 
ening of its companion powers. An orator on the rostrum, a 
preacher in the pulpit, or a man matching his wits against an unex- 
pected situation, has often thought how good it would be if his 
mind displayed the same alertness and activity in the quiet of the 
study or in the ordinary humdrum routine of life, as it does on 
special occasions. Something in the latter seems to turn the light 
of intelligence on full. It plays on nooks and crannies of truth, 
hitherto but half-illumined, with all the glare of a searchlight, and 
as shiftingly. Flashes of intuition denied us at our desks leap 
luminous to view, until paradoxically,.we wish that our. address, 
sermon, or speech, might be written after its delivery, instead of 
before, so as to catch some of the fine fire and glow kindled by the 
occasion and the audience. 

What does it all mean? That a special sense has come suddenly 
into play? No! Rather, that our whole soul is aroused, all its 
faculties stirred to concerted action, under the unusual -conditions 
of the moment. Feeling and emotion, affection and sentiment, 
sympathy and devotion, furnish the conditions under which intel- 
ligence is enabled to come more easily, promptly, and intensely into 
play. When these conditions are present to an unusual degree, 
and under control, intelligence, acting concertedly with all its 
aroused companion powers, manifests a rapidity of intuition, a 
power of quick discernment, an instant perception of all that is 
going on, quite other than the slow habit of picking its steps re- 
flectively, which is its normal course, under ordinary circumstances. 
Feeling and emotion, and their kindred states of mind, are there- 
fore special aids or helps to intelligence, not substitutes for it. They 
facilitate its exercise, increase its efficiency, sharpen its activity, 
and call out all its reserves of power. Would you say they were 
sources of knowledge, independent of intelligence, and superior 
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to it? Would you fall into the widespread fallacy of thinking and 
saying that the heart has intuitions of its own, which the intellect 
knows nothing about? Would you so grossly mistake the au.il- 
iaries of intelligence for independent faculties; and then, instead 
of correcting this confusion, appeal blindly from the concert of 
all the soul’s powers in unison to some magical kind of special 
sense, the Lord knows what, which has, all of a sudden, made your 
mind the theatre of its fantastic sportings and mysterious revela- 
tions? Would you? Have you? And all this in the very teeth 
of the plain fact that ideas react on sentiments, sentiments in turn on 
ideas, and both on action, even on the act of perception itself ! 
Try as you may, you can never establish an alibi for intelligence, 
that will not be at the same time a most convincing proof of its 
presence. 

And yet, whenever experimental knowledge comes to us in a 
flash, as in the numerous cases of intuition, mentioned at the outset 
of the present theme,® the anti-intellectualist arbitrarily proceeds to 
draw the conclusion that sense is acting independently of intelligence. 
Well, it certainly looks as if intelligence had fallen asleep at its 
post, when this conclusion was drawn! There is nothing in the 
premises to suggest it; and a more glaring instance of the wish 
being father to the thought, it would be hard to find. The facts 
recited prove rather that intelligence sometimes acts spontaneously, 
than that sense ever acts independently. Would the anti-intellect- 
ualist argue, for example, that Napoleon Bonaparte had a non- 
rational sense-power of intuition, because he could calculate at a 
glance the weakness of the enemy’s formation, and change his whole 
plan of battle in an instant, to take advantage of it? Are we given 
to understand that intelligence was absent from the lightning cal- 
culations which he made in the field, and present only in the abstract 
plan of campaign which the great tactician thought out and drew 
up at his writing table in Paris? Since when, pray, has it been 
proven that rapidity of action is foreign to the ways of intelligence, 
and characteristic only of the activities of sense? What is the basis 
of all such contentions, but a false contrast between the reason that 
perceives instantly, and the reason that slowly verifies, demonstrates, 
and proves? When reason acts spontaneously, the critics call it 
sense-insight ; when it acts deliberately, they call it a sorting machine, 
or compare it to a clerk posting from the daybook into the ledger 
the scattered items of the day’s business. About all that the anti- 


*Tue CatHotic Wortp, April, 1914. 
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intellectualist does, really, is to ring the changes on these two 
complementary aspects and functions of one and the same funda- 
mental power, until sensation and intelligence seem to have fallen 
out so completely that reconciliation is impossible. The anti-in- 
tellectualist is a fine overdrawer of contrasts, who sees diversity 
in the midst of unity, but never unity in the midst of diversity. 
The reversibility of his thesis does not seem to have impressed him 
at all. It is as if a staid old gentleman, accustomed for years to 
walk along a certain road, leisurely measuring his paces, should set 
the entire community to wondering at his exhibition of new and 
unwonted powers, were he one day, for some reason or other, sud- 
denly to take it into his head to run! 

Everything has its history, intuition not excepted.? Nothing 
in this world springs up over night, except the mushroom, and in- 
tuition is no mushroom growth. Most of the so-called intuitions, 
set down in the books as veritable bolts from the blue, are really the 
effect of long preparation—the result of items of knowledge pre- 
viously acquired, the relevancy of which to future problems, experi- 
ences, or purposes we do not notice at the time. But things that 
escape our conscious notice are not so successful at escaping that 
peculiar sub-attentive activity, always going on, which seems to 
take as much care of objects in the margin, as consciousness does of 
those that lie in the focus, of our observing powers. A mistake we 
are all prone to make is to regard this mind of ours as a mere 
storehouse of information. There is nothing so static about it as 
that. The mind is no passive recipient of knowledge, but an active 
assimilator of all that comes within its purview. Whatever enters 
its portals, does so only to become a part of its life, an object for 
hidden energies to work upon, coordinate and transform. Overlook 
the fact that the mind is an undivided life of activity; separate 
its hidden from its apparent powers; think only of the surface per- 
sonality that changes, and never of the real personality that sub- 
sists underneath all the changing, and the subconscious will become 
a mysterious sort of “ back door,” through which, at any moment, 
without so much as saying “by your leave, sir,” anything, from 
ancestors to evil genii, may enter into consciousness. 


™ First principles ”"—such as “every event has a cause,” “the whole is greater 
than its part,” etc.—are self-evident intellectual intuitions that have no history. 
They are obviously not in question here, and hence not dwelt upon in the text; 
the chief concern being to show that our so-called “ instinctive” or “ sympathetic ” 
intuitions are really the work of intellect and sense conjointly, and not an inde- 
pendent product of the latter. This is the burden and purpose of the entire theme. 
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But most of these strange visitants have come in by the sub- 
attentive route, unnoticed. The fact of the matter is, we have 
been paying too much attention altogether to this imaginary “ back 
door ” of consciousness, and too little to the spacious doorway in 
front. We forget the history of our intuitions, the long study that 
paved the way for their formation, and the ever-active intellect that 
deals with them after they drop out of our conscious field of vision. 
Their unstudied character, at the moment of their reappearance, de- 
ceives us into thinking that we are endowed with a remarkable 
faculty for guessing. Napoleon on the field of battle stuns all 
recollection of Bonaparte, the student of military matters, poring 
over maps and books. Old knowledge never had a chance to grow 
very old in a mind so alert and so active as was his. 

In fact, the light of intelligence has not the same intensity 
in every individual. It differs as star differeth from star in glory. 
In the effervescence of the moment, we often set down to the 
credit of the sense-powers what is really the result of a superior 
degree of intelligence itself. The thought that every man’s intel- 
lectual vision varies with his capacities and his moods, seldom enters 
the mind of the theory-framers, who rush to premature conclusions, 
their way strewn with the odd ends of neglected truths. Yet, 
when everything is considered that should be, who would venture 
to separate the knowledge which he has attentively or sub-attentively 
acquired, from the seemingly effortless display of intuition which 
he makes in after years? And even in the case where intuition 
seems to have had no previous history or preparation—though we 
question the fact, because former experiences certainly revive, and 
swift inferences come into play, on such occasions—who would 
separate the action of sympathy from that of intelligence, and say 
that the presence of the former in a superior degree implied the 
total absence of the latter? Shall we endow woman with a “ sixth 
sense,” because, instead of reasoning from the general to the par- 
ticular, after the more usual manner of man, she skips this slower 
process, and intuits the particular instantly, her greater fund of 
sympathy whipping intelligence into immediate action, and carrying 
her to conclusions, while man is still pondering principles? Is 
she a “ primitive,” “ unintelligent ” being on that account? Not un- 
less you regard intelligence as synonymous with reasoning, and so 
fall headlong into the favorite fallacy of the times. 

The “ sixth sense theory of intuition ” is so uncomplimentary to - 
woman, we wonder how she takes so kindly to it. For once her 
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intuitional powers seem to have deserted her, and the analyst is lost 
in the devotee. Reasoning, as a rubbing of the mind’s eyes to see 
if we have really seen, is a noble and indispensable human need. 
It is not the only title to the name of rational creature, but neither 
is it, on the other hand, an unnecessary luxury. Knowledge has to 
pass from the spontaneous to the scientific stage, if it is to bring us 
real light; and to accomplish that transformation, the processes 
which we skip in intuition must all be put back, the missing links 
recovered and examined. Sympathy and thought were never meant 
to go divided ways, and the philosophical crime of the century is the 
attempt to make them do so. A psychology less animal and more 
human would do the world a vast deal of good at the present mo- 
ment, when, in the opinion of many misguided and unthinking folk, 
it seems too bad we ever “became upright animals, and left off 
walking on all fours.” 

So true is it that we bring acquired knowledge to the making of 
our intuitions, that we find the fact confirmed in cases where the 
anti-intellectualist sees the special triumph of his own theory. The 
Christian mystics are for him proof evident that experience can go 
on to the highest degree of purity and excellence without the least 
admixture of intellectual elements. But he has overlooked some- 
thing as usual. The Christian mystics knew the truths of their 
religion, before they experienced them. In fact, it was upon their 
previous knowledge of the truths of faith that the mystic grace 
operated, transforming abstract conviction into concrete experience. 
The effects of grace became conscious in their case. God’s action 
in the soul was, for them, not a matter of knowing merely, but of 
experiencing as well. True, their experience of God was of a 
presence felt, rather than intellectually known. It was an intuition 
of the effects of God’s supernatural action in the soul, especially of 
the effect of love; not an intuition of God in His own very essence. 
Even granting, as we freely do, that the essential act of mystic con- 
templation is of the affections, rather than the intellect, it does not 
follow that it was confined exclusively to the lower powers. 

The anti-intellectualist evidently imagines that love and knowl- 
edge are completely divorced in the mystic experience. He ap- 
proaches the study of mysticism, with the false idea in mind, that 
if reasoning processes are shown to be absent, no knowledge what- 
soever is present. It is this negative which he has to prove. All 
the evidence runs counter. The mystics, interpreted by themselves, 
make no such exclusive statement. It is of the absence of reasoned 
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knowledge, not of all knowledge, that they speak. Their assertion 
that one kind of knowledge is absent cannot be converted into the 
statement that no kind of knowledge is present. There is no testi- 


mony whatsoever going to show that the mystic state was accompa- 
nied by no intellectual illumination. Here, as everywhere else, love 


and knowledge proceed in concert, though the amount of love be 
greater than the amount of light. The pilot of intelligence cannot, 
therefore, be dropped for any “ hidden steersman,” unless, by a per- 
verse act of will, the children of light should prefer the lower dignity 
of the children of darkness. And so, when we finish peering closely 
into the instances which the anti-intellectualist brings -forward, to 
prove that intuition is due to a special sense, functioning apart alto- 
gether from intelligence, we find that the thesis has been read into 
the facts by interested advocates, and not out of them by dispas- 
sionate observers. The attempt to blindfold the human mind has 
been a complete failure. 

The conclusion? Why simply this—that intuition is really 
and truly intellectual perception; no stranger, therefore, to intel- 
ligence, but its own very first-born and dearest child. It is with 
acts of intuition that the mind starts out on its career of acquiring 
knowledge; and it is towards intuition, not away from it, that the 
mind is forever working. Even in the farthermost reaches of 
reasoning and speculation, the mind is on the hunt for an intuition. 
It never reasons for the sake of reasoning, but to reach, in an 
indirect way, an intuition that failed to come spontaneously, or came 
so dim at first, it needed clarifying. Its object ever and always is to 
see; logically, if it cannot actually; rationally, if it cannot really. 
And that is why it judges, verifies, demonstrates, and proves. 
Reasoning is but an extra means of sight to intelligence, as the mi- 
croscope, the telescope, and other such artificial senses, to the naked 
eye. The primacy of intelligence over the mental life of man does 
not consist in the power of reasoning, but in the power of intuition 
end of sight, however perfect or defective the latter may chance to 
be. Intelligence alone sees; its assistant powers are blind. 

The anti-intellectualist is “ barking up the wrong tree,” there- 
fore, when he takes such pains to show that an immediate expe- 
riencing of reality is superior to all mere reasoning about it. Were 
that the question to be decided, he would sweep the field. But as no 
one holds the primacy of mere reasoning over insight, he has buf- 
feted a man of straw, and missed the real adversary. Let him 
address himself to the actual problem, which is none other than this 
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—whether intuition is by nature blind, or seeing; whether the 
primate of man’s mental life is a rational power of sight, or just 
blind feeling, and groping sentiment. This problem he will never 
be able to solve in favor of sentiment, for the good reason that he 
would never know what sentiment was, unless intelligence consti- 
tuted one of its concomitant factors. 

That is precisely where you are mistaken, the anti-intellectual- 
ist finally rejoins. Your whole argument against me is amusingly 
irrelevant from beginning toend. The question—which is primate, 
sense or intelligence ?—cannot be settled by psychology, as you seem 
to think, but by the verdict of the natural sciences. You base your 
argument on the psychological evidence, whereas I draw mine from 
scientific sources which you do not consider at all. You take it for 
granted, apparently, that the human mind always had the same 
developed structure, always acted in the same mature way, as now. 
Did you ever hear of evolution? Science plainly informs us that 
man began his career as a creature of “pure” feeling. He lived 
for a long time on a sense plane of existence, with nothing but his 
instinctive sympathies or antipathies to guide him. Pleasure and 
pain were his only means of schooling during this period. The 
rational intelligence which you so gloriously extol had not yet 
appeared. It came much later in the course of man’s historical 
development, and in response to. his growing needs. I appeal, 
therefore, from psychology to science, and lay my case before this 
higher court, on the ground of new-found evidence, which you 
pass over as if it were a matter of no moment. Intuition is not 
intellectual perception at all, as you claim. Rather is it the mani- 
festation of that non-rational power of sympathetic insight, which 
man had at the outset of his career, and has managed to retain ever 
since, no thanks to intelligence for its meddlesome interference 
and jealousy. 

This is the last line of intrenchments, and we must carry it by 
assault before quitting the present theme. The final appeal of the 
anti-intellectualist is, really, not to science, but to philosophy mas- 
querading under that name. ‘This circumstance alone is enough 
to discredit the appeal, and to strip it of all cogency. Science tells 
us nothing about the first beginnings of humanity. All truly scien- 
tific evidence—from anthropology, paleontology, or what not else— 
stops at the primitive, it never actually reaches the first. When 
therefore, the anti-intellectualist says that man was originally with- 
out any rational intelligence, he is not talking science, but philos- 
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ophy, and a very unworthy kind of philosophy, at that, to be har- 
bored and entertained by one who plumes himself at all times on 
being “ strictly scientific.” For the drift of all the evidence we 
have from the fossilized remains and utensils of early man, points 
steadily everywhere to his having been an intelligent human being, 
lacking none of the rudimentary and essential powers that belong to 
manhood. And it is this universal fact of prehistory, which should 
control and guide all our speculation as to man’s original mental 
constitution and powers. 

It would not follow, even if evolution were a universally es- 
tablished scientific fact—which it is far, very far, from being—that 
any one particular theory concerning the way it occurred was true. 
Interpretations cannot be invested with the authority of the facts 
they are advanced to explain. One would have to be very naive and 
uncritical to suppose that both had equal footing, and could equally 
claim the patronage of science. It is one thing to say that man had 
from the beginning, in an undeveloped state, all his present char- 
acteristic powers; that, for instance, what came late, and by way 
of exercise and development, was the critical or reflex, not the 
spontaneous or intuitive, reason; the latter having been present and 
active from the very start. It is quite another thing altogether to 
suppose that man had only the faculty of feeling to begin with, and 
that out of this, by some mysterious sort of legerdemain, all the rest 
of his powers—reason included—miraculously grew. There is abun- 
dant evidence for the first statement; none whatever for the second, 
which is made out of the whole cloth of arbitrary conjecture, being 
based on the supposition that the simplest form of mind we can 
think of—sensation, for instance—was the first, historically, to 
appear. But this is to turn our analyses into history, the course 
of logic into the course of events, abstractions into realities. What 
scientific value is there to any such analytically manufactured “ his- 
tory?” 

All this cutting of man’s original mental stature to the size 
and requirements of this particular theory or that, concerning the 
manner in which evolution is supposed to have occurred, is sophis- 
tication, not science. For omniscience and dogmatic assurance, 
commend me, pray, to the modern anthropologist, the greatest 
unrestrained speculator in the history of human thought! To read 
his intimate and detailed descriptions of primeval man; his circum- 
stantial story of how the latter, on a specially beautiful day and 
occasion, had a queer sort of “ sympathetic feeling ” creep over him 
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which afterwards proved to be Religion, though he did not recog- 
nize it as such at the time—one would really think that the author 
was “born and brought up” with these sportive manikins of his, 
and was actually commissioned to write their memoirs. He asserts 
the existence of universal primitive barbarism, without stopping to 
investigate whether savagery was an original or an acquired condi- 
tion—a case of nature or a case of lapse. It suits his preconceived 
theory better to suppose the former, and so down it goes without 
further ado into all the books. The gap in the scientific evidence, 
between what is first and what is only primitive, does not deter him — 
in the least. He proceeds to fill in the gap with a highly embroid- 
ered tale which, he says, the “ scientific imagination” authorizes 
him to construct. 

This adjective “scientific” will bear careful watching. It 
lends a false air of worth and respectability to the notoriously 
unreliable noun with which it is thus made to associate; and it 
enables the author surreptitiously to palm off on the unsuspecting 
and uncritical reader, in the name of science, an entire system of 
theoretical philosophy, for which the former affords no warrant or 
foundation. The sooner we begin to distinguish between objective 
science and subjective scientists, the better will it be for all con- 
cerned. But all this philosophical romancing which we have just 
described creates a suspicion to which we cannot help giving ex- 
pression. <A half-constituted man, such as the one imagined and 
portrayed, who felt everything, but knew nothing beyond his feel- 
ings; and who transmitted this intellectual incapacity of his, un- 
impaired, to the sentimentalist school of skeptics in the twentieth 
century—never was a primitive creature at all; he is a modern of 
the moderns, made in the image and likeness of his recent makers ; 
his speech, lineaments, and limitations betray him. Not such was 
man, made unto the image and likeness of God. And there we shall 
let the matter rest, with but one additional statement. 

Religion never could have arisen, never did arise, in fact, from 
some primeval state of mystic feeling, “ pure” experience, or un- 
illuminated sentiment.* Reason presided over the birth of Religion, 
with sentiment and feeling for companions then as now. And so, 
God is a known, not merely a felt Reality. He is Truth as well as 
Love, and we owe Him the undivided allegiance and service of the 
intellect and the heart. Deus intellectus met et cordis mei! 


‘Cf. The Meaning of God in Human Experience. Tue CatHoric Wortp, 
October, 1913. 














THE POWERS AND ALBANIA. 
BY ELIZABETH CHRISTITCH. 


HANGES and upheavals consequent on the Balkan 
gi wars have led to a result as unanticipated as unde- 
sired by the victors, namely, the confirmation of 
Mohammedan supremacy in the West of the Penin- 
sula, under the name of independent Albania. In 
vain do the sponsors of the new State point out that a Protestant 
Prince is at the head of government, the fact remains that his Cabin- 
ets, like the first, formed after the evacuation of Scutari by the Mon- 
tenegrins, under the premiership of Ismail Kemal, must be composed 
of Mohammedans in order to enjoy respect or exercise authority. 
The Christian minority will be subject, as heretofore, to the rule of 
an element that has never in any land accepted the principle of relig- 
ious equality. 

Ismail Kemal propitiated the Powers that presided at the 
birth of Albania, by including two Christians in his first Cabinet of 
nine Ministers. Their position was, however, so subordinate to that 
of their colleagues, that only on rare occasions were they admitted 
to the deliberations. Soon they vanished altogether, having accom- 
plished nothing for the good of their coreligionists, and thankful 
to relapse unmolested into obscurity. It is doubtful that Prince 
Wilhelm of Wied will risk his throne in an attempt to put the 
Christian tribes on a par with the Mohammedan tribes, who reluc- 
tantly accept his sovereignty, and who would never profess open 
allegiance, but that they were assured he was but “half a Chris- 
tian,” and utterly distinct from both confessions known to them: 
Catholic and Greek-Orthodox, alike “ worshippers of a woman.” 

Repudiation of any reverence for the Madonna of the Chris- 
tians will, nevertheless, scarcely suffice to win the confidence of 
such thorough Islamites as the denizens of the hinterland between 
Valona and Dibra. Here may no Christian foot tread, nor did 
the allied armies who had defeated the Turks venture beyond 
certain streams in Albania that, according to the Catholic guides, 
had separated from time immemorial Christian and Moslem tribes. 
Between the warring creeds barriers were set up to prevent mutual 
extermination. The most optimistic believer in the new régime 


cannot be surprised that the Catholic tribes cling, as of old, to their 
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rifles and to their isolation, as guarantees of their survival in an 
‘Albania more fiercely intolerant than was Turkey itself. For the 
Turk was but a stranger, and hatred between brethren is more 
intense than between different races. All the world knows that 
internecine feud, due to religious intolerance, has hitherto charac- 
terized Albania. The Christians of course suffered most; under 
Ottoman rule the Mohammedan tribes were allowed to slay and 
devastate at will. What can the Catholics expect to-day when this 
very element is established as the predominant one, its prejudices 
to be respected, its ideals to be preserved, its notions of progress to 
be developed? 

No provision has been made for the development of Christian 
civilization side by side with the Mohammedan civilization, so 
lauded by distant politicians as beneficial to mankind if only given 
a fair chance. Protagonists of the Koran are very active just 
now in centres where Christian faith has become slack. Following 
the Buddhist craze, comes the sudden appreciation of Islam and its 
“ sublime doctrines of the omnipotence of God and the brotherhood 
of man.” It is noteworthy that these friends of the new Albania 
are mostly concerned in great commercial enterprises within the 
limits of the Ottoman Empire, and are naturally anxious to extend 
the sphere of their operations. With fine insight they judge the 
prevailing current of thought in the kingdom just born, and by the 
attitude of these renegades of Christianity alone, we are sufficiently 
instructed in the future trend of free Albania. It will not, cannot, 
be a Christian State. It is destined to be a fresh fortress for the 
Mohammedan power, that should never have been admitted to a 
place in Christian Europe. 

The consolidation of Albania will, in a certain measure, 
depend on the continued good will of the Powers who called it into 
existence. It is at present patronized by the Triple Alliance and 
tolerated by the Triple Entente. But all the factors of the Triple 
Alliance are not equally concerned in the fate of their protégé. 
It was Austria-Hungary who first staked the peace of Europe on the 
acceptance of her creation, and the millions spent in maintaining her 
army for months on a war footing showed her determination to 
erect this impediment to Panslavism on the east coast of the 
Adriatic. Had Austria not thrown her sword, and—what was 
more impressive—the sword of her German ally into the scale, 
Albanian autonomy would never have been granted. She who had 
not moved a finger for the elimination of Turkish misgovernment, 
but had compromised with it, and traded on it, did not dare to 
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gather the Catholic tribes under her capacious wing, for swift 
retribution would have come in the shape of Russian troops over- 
running Galicia. But she would not consent to have the land par- 
celled between the victorious allies, who had delivered it at a sore 
cost of precious lives. So she insisted on the gift of autonomy for 
the Albanians who had not fought for it, and were therefore not 
entitled to it; who are not ready for it because they are still divided 
by creed fanaticism. 

Apologists for Austria assert that the Christians of Albania 
will probably fare better under the rule of the Mohammedan breth- 
ren, with whom. they have been at feud for centuries, than under 
that of the Greeks and Servians. But the Greek-Orthodox popula- 
tion of Lower Albania is even now clamoring for reunion to Greece, 


and the Catholics of the North welcomed the Servian and Monte- . 


negrin troops as deliverers. Until outside influence was brought to 
bear, the heads of the Catholic tribes were eager to come to an 
agreement with Servia, and there was a spirit of genuine fraternity 
between both sections of a common Christian faith, as opposed to 
the hostility of the Moslem tribes who stood firm for Turkey. 
These latter proved by their sullen and treacherous behavior, rather 
than by their valor, that the cause of Islam was nearer to their 
hearts than nationality and national independence. Their spokes- 
man, Essad Pasha, has on more than one occasion described himself 
as a “ loyal soldier of the Sultan.” It is hard to credit that their old 
oppressors will suddenly accede to fair play and kind treatment for 
Catholic Albanians. Austria has acted as their protector in the past, 
but Albania is now under international control, and her privileges 
will be curtailed in deference to other Powers—more especially to 
one strenuously aspiring rival. 

It is disconcerting to find Italy, whose active interest in Alban- 
ian matters dates from a mere decade, supplanting Austria, long- 
time benefactor of the Catholic tribes, founder of over forty 
churches or chapels, and supporter of the clergy. To Austria is 
mainly due the preservation of the only scraps of civilization still 
extant in this wild corner of the Peninsula. Needless to say this 
civilization goes parallel with the degree of liberty meted out to the 
Christians. What Islam has produced wherever it reigned is visible 
in Albania as in Asia Minor; but the social and moral system to 
be evolved from Islam under direct Masonic and Semitic guidance, 
remains to be seen when Albania starts on its autonomous career. 
Italy seeks to oust Austrian influence, and to imbue the Catholic 
tribes with her own “ broad ” sense of religion, a task to which the 
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Prince of Wied’s brand of belief is eminently adaptable. In the 
anarchical conditions hitherto prevailing, the clergy were the main- 
stay of peace and order, and, thanks to them alone, some cohesion 
was reached between the Catholic tribes. Precisely against these 
traditional guides has Italy stirred up rancor and mistrust, assur- 
ing the tribesmen that clerical interests are not identical with the 
progress of the State, but often antagonistic, and that Austria pat- 
ronizes priestcraft at the expense of the people’s welfare. Some 
regrettable incidents have already occurred to show how quickly 
bad seed ripens in loose soil. For the first time Albanian pastors had 
to endure what pierces more than persecution by unbelievers: dis- 
respect and open reviling from a formerly devoted flock.. Every 
mountaineer is encouraged by Italian agents to become a politician, 
and the enemy to be routed is indicated as the friend of yesterday. 
The Messagero recently declared that by clause sixty-two of the 
Berlin Treaty, Austria’s protectorate was annulled. The only claim 
to a religious protectorate in Albania still in force was that of 
France over the Mirdites, should France care to exercise it. 

There are moments when the lesser members of the two great 
political groups in Europe, draw close together regardless of their 
respective allegiance. Renegade Italy has more in common with 
decadent France than mere Latinity. Neither of Italy’s allies can 
give her the sympathy, in certain fields of work, that is assured to 
her from the present government of France. The wheels within 
wheels of political combinations admit readily of Italian intrigue 
and French gold working harmoniously in Albania. Austria’s 
dilemma appears analogous to that which overtook her after the 
mistaken campaign of Schleswig-Holstein. She has, however, a 
preventive to Italy’s aggressive designs in that international control 
of Albania’s development, which she had bitterly resented at first. 
The participation of the Powers in all economical and administra- 
tive schemes, is Austria’s best safeguard from a grasping ally, whose 
ambition is to convert the Adriatic into an Italian lake. 

The competition between the rivals is acute. A modest print- 
ing office that had done good work for Austria in Valona, is now 
flanked by a stately building destined to house an Italian press 
establishment. Italian initiative in providing hotel accommoda- 
tion in many towns has, on the other hand, led to Austria following 
suit and surpassing the pioneer. Again, the contract with Austria 
for a supply of postage stamps, was rescinded in favor of Italy, 
and Italy has likewise secured the monopoly of the olive oil export. 
But Italy’s greatest triumph is in the literary field. After their 
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own guttural tongue, the Albanians cultivate Italian as their nearest 
link with the rest of mankind. Even the Catholics attached to 
Austria and mindful of Austrian benefits, do not go the length 
of attempting to learn German. Albanian books of devotion are 
printed in Italy, and a knowledge of Latin being indispensable to 
aspirants for the priesthood, it is natural that familiarity with 
Italian is cultivated as a stepping-stone thereto. 

We must repeat that culture went forth from the Catholic 
centres, and therefore all culture in Albania has a strong Italian 
tinge. Austria’s own propaganda employed the Italian medium at a 
time when the Italian government seemed oblivious of Albania. 
Every modern institution, every means of communication, every 
attempt at organization and progress, must in justice be attributed 
to Austria. Whatever her ultimate aim, she could with a show of 
reason advocate the cause of the Catholic population she had saved 
from extinction, and thereby obtain the formation of an Albanian 
State to further her anti-Slav policy. Italy has no such record 
to justify her assumed authority, but Italy’s machinations have suc- 
ceeded in confirming her as predominant arbiter of the destinies of 
Albania. The Prince of Wied’s first visit was to Rome. 

One cannot, however, govern a nation by reliance on support 
from outside, the less so in the present case, when outside influence 
is not unanimously in favor of the new order of things in Albania. 
Russia, a mighty factor in the destinies of the Balkan peoples, 
cannot view with satisfaction a German Prince installed in the land 
which she vainly tried to get allotted between the Slavs and Hellenes 
who had freed it from the Turks. She reluctantly consented to 
the creation of an independent Albania when Austria made it a 
casus belli, and she will certainly not put herself out to help it on its 
way. Montenegro’s discontent at the cession of Scutari, and 
Greece’s disappointment at being excluded from Epirus, are assets 
in Russia’s hands to be used as occasion offers. At her bidding, too, 
Albania’s finances can be controlled in a crisis, for the world’s head 
banker, France, is amenable to suggestions from her Muscovite 
ally. France has little direct political interest in Albania, and Eng- 
land still less. England cuts a sorry figure in recent European 
history. No wonder Sir Edward Grey is ambiguous in his present 
statements; he has been compelled to contradict his utterances dur- 
ing the Balkan campaign so frequently and so drastically. Eng- 
land’s foreign policy has become a byword among the Balkan 
peoples, who fully realize that in the Triple Entente, Russia, so far 
as they are concerned, is the only factor that counts. 
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Albania and its Prince may rely on Germany’s benevolence, but 
nothing more. The close and cordial connection between Germany 
and Turkey was not disturbed, although the Turkish government 
connived at a plot to place a Mohammedan on the throne of Albania 
at a moment when a German Prince was preparing to occupy it. 
Turkey is a more dangerous enemy of the new Albania than Rus- 
sia, and it is safe to reckon on her active hostility within the land 
to the principle of Christian government for the Moslem tribes 
who are, after all, ina majority. Many dispassionate observers are 
of opinion that distinct régimes for Christian and Moslem would 
better serve Albania as a nee than the hybrid a that 
satisfies neither. 

The six Powers nominally responsible for the creation of Al- 
banian autonomy, and the two directly interested in its survival, 
have yet to grapple with the true difficulties of the situation. A 
State cannot be ruled or administered without funds, and no citizen 
of Albania has ever yet contributed a coin to the public exchequer. 
The national idiosyncrasy was so well recognized by the Turks that 
Abdul-Hamid made no attempt to levy taxes in this part of his 
dominions. When the Young Turks sent emissaries to collect in- 
formation on the possibility of levying taxés at a future date, these 
were summarily executed by the indignant tribesmen. Prenk Bib 
Doda, Catholic chief, is worth hearing on the subject: 

The idea of paying tribute is repugnant to our people. Per- 
haps it could be presented to them under another name, but it 
will be hard to accustom our men to let any money go beyond 
their own tribe. Hitherto we have managed our own affairs, 
but I quite understand that schools must be supported by the 
whole population. The necessity for taxes must be taught in 
the schools, and then, no doubt, the next generation will not ob- 
ject to them. We Mirdites could not pay anything at present. 
First, it is contrary to our national customs, and, second, it 
would bring us into trouble with our neighbors. Feuds will 
die out under the rule of a Christian Prince, and to this all our 
hopes are directed. Albanians are generous by nature, but they 
cannot at once shake off the duty of the blood-feud, nor can they 
stoop to recognize the “ danak” (taxes). Reforms must. come 
gradually and through the schools. Mining and other conces- 
sions should supply the State at first with the money needed for 
initial administration. We count on Europe to help us. 

The opinions of the Mirdite Prenk are more or less those of 
the Malissori and other Catholic tribes. Prince Wilhelm of Wied 
will find little opposition here, so long as he respects the religion 
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and traditional customs of Northern Albanians. A journal pub- 
lished at Scutari, Skipetari Lyrae, admonishes him as follows: 
“We will not be governed either from Rome or Vienna. We do 
not object to outside help in building our State, nor to foreign 
capital for the development of our natural resources, but we will 
stand no tutorship. If the Prince of Wied agrees to be a whole- 
hearted Albanian he has nothing to fear.” 

The outlook for the new régime among the Mohammedan 
tribes is less reassuring. They submit to it because Europe im- 
posed it on them, and they are not strong enough to resist Europe. 
A native Prince could not rally their united allegiance, for the Mo- 
hammedans have not so much cohesion among themselves as the 
Catholics; but a viceroy nominated by the “ Padishah” at Con- 
stantinople would be more welcome than the Prince of Wied. 
Austria’s most trusted agent, the late Premier of the Provisional 
Government, Ismail Kemal, could not resist the current drawing 
his countrymen back to Islam. His rival in the north, Essad Pasha, 
if not compromised in the expedition planned by Izzet Pasha to give 
Albania a Mohammedan Prince, is himself a wary pretender with a 
following of three thousand armed men, without whose suffrage 
the new Prince’s position would be indeed precarious. 

Essad is the greatest landed proprietor and the most brilliant 
soldier of Albania. He is almost illiterate—his signature scrawled 
painfully on the document containing the treaty with the Mon- 
tenegrins relative to Scutari, fills half a foolscap page—but he is 
shrewd and patient. Essad has succeeded in fixing Albania’s first 
capital at Durazzo, where he is known and feared as well as re- 
spected to a certain extent. He is a scion of the old House of 
Toptana, which by conformity to the tenets of Islam preserved vast 
estates, and gained the prestige of special favors from the Sultans 
of Turkey. Essad has made terms with Prenk Bib Doda, and 
there is a sacred truce between their followers for the coming year. 
The descendants of old apostates from Christianity are, as a rule, 
more bitterly irreconcilable to their race brethren who held the 
faith, than to the neighboring Greeks and Slavs. 

A Mohammedan Albanian once assured me that there was no 
living man whom he would refuse to slay if the Sultan’s behest 
went forth. “‘ We are magnanimous,” he explained, “ to the Catho- 
lic tribes because their great Prenk rides at the Sultan’s right hand, 
and serves him faithfully. Nothing binds us to spare the lives of 
the other Christians. We belong to the ‘Padishah’ (Sultan).” The 
speaker was not a soldier of the Turkish army, but a dealer in eggs! 
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Albania is a poor country, and the Prince of Wied cannot in 
justice be blamed for delaying his journey thither until he was in 
possession of sufficient funds to ensure his material independence 
for at least a twelvemonth. What expectations are founded on 
his purse may be judged from the following utterances of a tribal 
chief near Alessio: “ At present we are in a bad plight, but the 
new ‘Padishah’ will soon end all our misery. I intend to see 
him immediately after his arrival, and get his help to drive my bad 
neighbor, Armen Neera, out of his strong house. I want ten horses 
of my own, and if I get Armen Neera’s four, the ‘Padishah’ need 
buy me no more than six. I will never again leave the mountains 
to come to Alessio, for I understand the ‘Padishah’ will send money 
to each of us, so that we should not be obliged to travel in order 
to fetch it.” In answer to a query as to what the “ Padishah ” 
required in return for such amiable generosity, the chief said: “ We 
are all to live in peace and grow rich, but this can only take place 
in my part if Armen Neera is shot.” 

The ruler of Albania will have ample opportunity of exercising 
acumen and prudence in dealing with his subjects. His rather 
negative qualities are perhaps safer than brilliant ones in the task 
he has undertaken. William of Wied owes his elevation in a great 
measure to the inspiration of his aunt, the dilettante, romantic, and 
somewhat visionary Queen of Rumania. Carmen Sylva is per- 
suaded that her nephew is possessed of the virtues needed in the 
man who is to weld Albania into a compact entity, and teach fra- 
ternity to mortal foes. Perhaps nobody in Europe, not even the 
Prince himself, shares her optimism, but there is always a chance 
for the dream of a good woman. The Prince is an athlete, a well- 
trained soldier (in so far as one can be who has no experience 
of reali warfare), a respectable family father, and a “ moderate 
Christian.” 

His impartiality will have to be demonstrated without delay 
to the Mohammedans, who naturally fear reprisals for their con- 
duct towards Christian compatriots in the past. Let us hope that 
the demonstration may not be excessive, and that, after centuries 
during which their rifles and a pale tolerance from the “ Padishah ” 
at Constantinople were their best friends, the Catholic tribes may at 
last breathe freely. Old prejudices die hard. Distant well-wishers 
will—without suspecting the good intentions of William of Wied— 
reflect with relief on the bessa or sacred truce signed between the 
Catholic Prenk and the Moslem Essad Pasha. 














PETRARCH’S HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM D. FOULKE. 


O Viren fair, who in the sun arrayed, 
And crowned with stars, to a greater Sun didst bring 
Such joy that He in thee His light did hide! 
Deep love impels me that of thee I sing. 
But how shall I begin without thy aid 
Or that of Him Who in thy womb did bide? 
I call on one who answereth alway 
When simple faith we show. 
Virgin, if extreme woe 
In things of earth thou wouldst with joy repay, 
In my hard struggle be thy succor given. 
O hear me while I pray, 
Though I be clay, 
And thou the Queen of heaven! 


O Virgin sage and of the blessed number 
Of those wise virgins honored by their Lord, 
Yea thou the first with brightest lamp of all! 
Thou shield of the afflicted from the sword 
Of evil fortune and in death’s deep slumber, 
Rescue and victory come at thy call! — . 
Thou refuge from the passions, blind and dark 
Of frail mortality! 
Virgin, in agony 
Thy fair eyes saw each nail and cruel mark 
Upon the body of thy precious Son. 
Look on my desperate state! 
Disconsolate 
To thee for help I run. 


O Virgin pure, perfect in every part; 

Daughter and mother of thy gentle child, 
Sunbeam on earth, bright gem in heaven’s array! 
The Father’s Son and thine, O undefiled, 
Through thee (window of heaven that thou art!) 
Came to redeem us at the final day! 

And God, among all dwellings of the earth, 
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Selected thee alone, 
O Virgin, who the moan 
Of hapless Eve hast turned to joy and mirth. 
O make me worthy His unending love, 
Thou who in glory drest, 
Honored and blest, 
Art crowned in heaven above. 


O Virgin holy, filled with every grace; 
Who by thy deep and true humility 
Didst rise to heaven, where thou my prayer dost hear, 
Thou hast brought forth the Fount of Piety, . 
The Sun of Justice, by whose shining grace 
An age in errors dark grows bright and clear. 
Three precious names united are in thee: 
Mother and wife and child. 
O Virgin undefiled, 


Bride of the King Whose love hath set us free 


From all our bonds and our poor world hath blest ; 
By His wounds’ holy balm, 
O may He calm 

My heart and give it rest! 


Virgin, who wast in all the world unique, 
Enamoring heaven with thy comeliness, 
No other near or like thy perfect state! 
Pure thoughts and gracious deeds thy life did bless, 
And thou thy fruitful maidenhood and meek 
A living shrine to God didst consecrate! 
By thee my sad life can with joy resound, 

If thou but ask thy Child, 

Virgin devout and mild, 
Where sin abounded grace doth more abound! 
My spirit’s knees in orisons I bend. 

Be thou my guide I pray, 

My devious way 
Bring to a happy end. 


O shining Virgin, steadfast evermore! 

Thou radiant-star above life’s stormy sea, 
And every faithful mariner’s trusty guide! 

In this wild tempest turn thy thoughts to me 
See how I am beset! no helm nor oar! 
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What shrieks of death are near on every side! 
My soul despairing puts her trust in thee! 
Sin will I not deny. 
Virgin, to thee I cry, 
Let not my pangs delight thine enemy! 
’Twas to redeem our sins, remember well, 
That God took on afresh 
Our human flesh 
Within thy virgin cell. 


Virgin, how many were the tears I shed, 
How many years I prayed and longed and sighed. 
What was my guerdon? Grief and sorrow vain. 
Since I was born where Arno’s stream doth glide 
From land to land my restless feet have sped, 
And life was naught but bitterness and pain. 
For mortal charms and gracious ways and dear 
Have clogged my heart and mind, 
O Virgin holy, kind, 
Delay not. Haply ’tis my final year. 
My days like flying arrows speed away! 
In sin and misery 
They swifty flee, 
And death alone doth stay. 


Virgin I mourn for one that now is clay, 
Who, living, filled mine eyes with many a tear, 
Yet of my thousand woes not one could see! 
And had she known them all, the griefs that were 
Would still have been; since any other way 
To me were death, to her were infamy. 
Thou Queen of heaven; O goddess virginal— 
Thus may I name thee aright?— 
Virgin of clearer sight 
Than ours, thou knowest all! Though others fail, 
The task is easy for thy powers supreme, 
End then my grief and woe, 
Thy grace bestow, 
And my poor soul redeem. 


Virgin, my only hope doth rest in thee, 

I know that thou wilt help my sad estate. 
Forsake me not upon death’s dark defile! 
Look not on me, but Him Who did create! 
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Though I be naught, His image lives in me, 
And that must win-thy care for one so vile! 
My Gorgon sin hath turned me into stone. 
Vain humors I distill; 
Virgin, do thou but fill 
With tears devout this aching heart and lone; 
That at the end my grief may holier be, 
Without the taint of earth, 
Which at its birth 
Was wild insanity. 


O Virgin meek, and of all pride the foe; 
Thy lowly birth win thee to hear my song; 
Have pity on an humble contrite heart! 
If with such constancy I could so long 
On one frail mortal clod my love bestow, 
What might I do for thee, God’s counterpart! 
If by thy hand I now may rise again 
From out my low estate, 
Virgin, I consecrate 
Unto thy service tongue and heart and brain— 
My thoughts, my songs, my sighs, and anxious fears! 
Guide me in better ways, 
And crown with praise 
These new desires and fears. 


My hour draws on, it is not far away— 
(Thus fleeting time doth run) 
Virgin, thou only one! 
Upon my heart remorse and death do prey! 
Unto thy Son, true man, true God, commend ‘ 
My soul; to Him I cleave. 
May He receive 
My spirit at the end. 

















SUCCESSORS TO SOCIALISM. 


BY HENRY SOMERVILLE. 


formidable force in the world. There appeared to 
be more than a possibility of a Socialist party gain- 
ing power in some of the more advanced democratic 
countries, and attempting to rule in accordance with 
Socialistic principles. At the present day the prospects of a nom- 
inally Socialist party gaining office are not less bright than they 
formerly were; but there is no prospect of a Socialist party in 
power attempting to pursue a Socialist policy. The nearer Social- 
ists advance to obtaining the powers of government, the more care- 
fully do they confine themselves to the furtherance of moderate re- 
forms that leave the structure of capitalism undisturbed. In Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, and Germany the observation of this phe- 
nomena is acommonplace. In countries like the United States and 
Ireland, where Socialism is very weak politically, where Socialists 
have neither the opportunity nor the responsibility of acting accord- 
ing to their principles, the historic shibboleths of Socialism can be 
reiterated with entire sincerity and some plausibility. But when 
the movement passes from the stage of irresponsible propaganda to 
the stage of responsible participation in government, a considerable 
modification is necessitated. In short, it becomes evident that the 
mere possession of political power avails nothing towards the estab- 
lishment of Socialism. Civil war might conceivably end in the 
desired goal being reached; but the Socialist politicians have little 
liking for such desperate measures, and they therefore content them- 
selves with the regulation of capitalism instead of attempting its 
abolition. 

The impossibility of establishing Socialism by political methods 
is now generally recognized; but this is not all. Many of those 
people who formerly placed their whole faith and trust in Socialism, 
are beginning not merely to despair of its possibility, but also to 
_ doubt its advantages if it could be established. They are coming 
round to the view that Socialism in action might prove not a bless- 
ing, but a curse. I am here using the word Socialism to mean 
the State ownership of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange. It is true that the original meaning of the term Social- 
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ism did not necessarily imply State ownership; and the term is still 
sometimes used to describe economic schemes other than State 
management of industry. But nevertheless the only sense in which 
Socialism has represented any definite proposal and made any wide- 
spread appeal, is the sense in which it means that the State should 
have the control of industry and the ownership of the means 
of production. Socialism in this sense is often called State Social- 
ism or collectivism. This is, I repeat, the only form of Socialism 
that has had any considerable following in any country. Now it is 
precisely this form of Socialism that is at present losing its attrac- 
tions. “ Collectivism has burst,” Mr. Hilaire Belloc told a recent 
meeting at Dublin; and the dictum could be confirmed by many 
utterances of Socialists themselves. For instance, there is Mr. H. 
G. Wells writing on remedies for the prevailing labor unrest, and 
making the following confession: “In theory, I am a Socialist, 
and were I theorizing about some nation in the air, I would say that 
all the great productive activities and all the means of production 
and all the means of communication, should be national concerns, 
and should be run as national services. But our State is peculiarly 
incapable of these functions; at the present time it cannot even 
produce a postage stamp that will stick; and the type of official that 
it would probably evolve for industrial organization, slowly but un- 
surely, would be a maddening combination of the district visitor 
and the boy clerk.” 

The point need not be labored: Socialists are beginning to give 
up their Socialism because they are losing their faith in the State. 
Of course they realize that with a perfectly enlightened and public- 
spirited electorate, a trustworthy State might be possible; but it is 
just this ideal electorate that is so hard to get. The experiences 
of the working of representative government during the last half 
century in England, America, and France have not been encourag- 
ing. Hence Socialists are giving up the State, and in so doing they 
are ceasing to be Socialists. 

It would be a blunder to assume that the contemporary decline 
of Socialism is an indication of an increasing inclination to be re- 
signed to capitalism. On the contrary discontent is growing wider 
and deeper. I do not think that there has been any time since 1848 
when revolutionary thought and revolutionary feeling were so strong 
as they are to-day. The revolutionary movement throughout Europe 
which culminated in 1848, was directed against political systems ; the 
present movement is directed against the economic system of capital- 

‘What the Worker Wants. 
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ism. What will be the outcome of the movement I do not pretend 
to prophesy; but it cannot fail to be important for good or evil. 

In abandoning Socialism, men are taking up fresh schemes not 
less antagonistic to the established order. To indicate the nature of 
the chief of these schemes is the purpose of this article. Syndical- 
ism is the first and most notorious, though not perhaps on that 
account any better known or understood; there is also Guild Social- 
ism and Economic Federalism, of which hardly more than the 
names have yet reached the newspapers. All these schemes are suc- 
cessors to Socialism, in the sense that they have received their main 
inspiration from Socialism; their adherents are recruited from the 
ranks of Socialists; like Socialism they are at war with capitalism, 
and most important of all they agree with Socialism in their oppo- 
sition to private ownership of land and capital. They may be called 
neo-Socialisms. There is another doctrine of a new social order 
gaining disciples, but its explanation does not come within the scope 
of the present article, for though this doctrine is as hostile as any to 
capitalism, it is yet utterly alien to Socialism, and stands not for the 
abolition of private capital, but for its wider diffusion and securer 
maintenance; its advocates name their ideal the Distributive or the 
Associative State, and they have received their main inspiration 
from the teaching of Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

Socialism as a theory of economic organization, implies essen- 
tially the concentration of economic power in the hands of the 
State; the placing of economic and political functions in the same 
hands. Syndicalism is an extreme reaction against Socialism. In- 
stead of trusting the State so far as to endow it with economic 
sovereignty as it already possesses political sovereignty, the Syndi- 
calist will trust nothing to the State; he would abolish the State 
altogether. Says a leading exponent of Syndicalism in France: 
“Tt is necessary to prevent the workers from passing from a society 
in which they are under the economic oppression of their masters, 
to one in which they would be under the oppression of an economic 
State.””? 

The centralization and concentration of power which State 
control implies, makes its despotism more dangerous in the eyes 
of the Syndicalists. Control of industry must therefore be in the 
hands not of the State, but of the workers themselves, and it must 
be exercised through the workers’ industrial unions; the miners 
managing the mines, the railway men the railways, and so on. The 
unions must be quite independent of the State; they must possess 
"The Syndicat, by Emile Pouget. 
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complete autonomy. “We must,” says a Syndicalist leader, “ sweep 
from the workshop, the factory, and the administration every au- 
thority external to the world of labor.”® And M. Pouget, in the 
book already quoted, urges that all the necessary legislative and ad- 
ministrative functions can be performed by the labor unions. Polit- 
ical institutions are unnecessary. The State is “a social super- 
fluity, a parasitic and external excrescence.” 

The Syndicalists have borrowed for their own use some of 
the stock individualist objections to Socialism. In France they are 
fond of pointing to the bad matches supplied by the French govern- 
ment as showing its business incapacity. Want of initiative, waste- 
fulness, incompetence, and a tendency to reward officials for political 
services not for professional ability, are all said to be characteristics 
of State monopolies. Those who are engaged at working at any 
trade are the best critics of the technical abilities of others in the 
same trade, and for this reason professional groups would be better 
managers of the communal business than the whole of the people. 
Democratic control means that a talker must be the ostensible head 
of a department in order that someone may be ready to explain any- 
thing that needs explanation—and to explain it to people more or 
less incapable of understanding it. The really capable worker is 
often bad at this task.* 

It must not be thought that the Syndicalist objection to the 
State applies only to the existing State, the capitalist or bourgeois 
State. On the contrary Syndicalists are careful to explain that 
they object to every form of State, especially the democratic form. 
When they speak of the State they often use the word democracy 
as a synonym. : 

What is the form of industrial organization that the Syndical- 
ists propose? ‘The business of industry is, of course, the production 
of wealth, using the term “ production” to cover the processes of 
transport and marketing as well as of manufacture. Broadly speak- 
ing, the possible claimants to the control of industry are three. 
Control may be in the hands of capitalists as it is to-day; or in the 
hands of the State as Socialists propose; or in the hands of the 
producers, the workers, which is what Syndicalists advocate. Any 
two or all three of these possible forms of control may be blended. 
The Syndicalist claim is for the complete control of industry by the 
workers, the producers organized in their appropriate unions. All 
workers in a particular industry will be organized in one union, 


*Le Socialisme Ouvrier, by H. Lagardelle. 
*Syndicalism and the General Strike, by Arthur D. Lewis. 
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and this union will have complete control of that industry, deter- 
mining the wages to be paid, the length of the working day, the 
methods of working to be adopted, and the prices at which the pro- 
ducts are to be sold. As far as possible, local industrial unions will 
be preferred to national unions. It may be necessary (though 
some Syndicalists dispute it) for railway workers to be organized 
in one national union; tramway workers can and must be in local 
unions. Syndicalism aims at all the decentralization possible. This 
is especially the case in France, where the autonomous commune and 
the self-governing workshop are the ideals. 

Here a difficulty is presented to the Syndicalist. If the State 
is to be abolished, and production is to be carried on by autonomous 
industrial unions, how are the relations between the different unions 
to be regulated? Is the union of coal miners to have absolute con- 
trol of the quantity of coal to be produced, and the prices to be 
charged to the community? The social dangers of such industrial 
monopolies are obvious. The Syndicalist replies that there will be 
for each locality, and also for the country as a whole, federal coun- 
cils with representatives of the different industries, which will adjust 
supply to demand by telling each section of producers, each indus- 
trial union, what products are required. The federal councils will 
also adjudicate on disputes between the unions. 

There is a manifest weakness in this Syndicalist device. For 
either the federal industrial councils will have the power of en- 
forcing their decisions or they will not. If they have not the 
power, the evils of industrial monopoly will.not be remedied. If 
they have the power, they will merely be the State in disguise. 
The recognition of this fact has led to an alternative to Syndicalism 
being proposed. The alternative is called Guild Socialism, and its 
chief exponent is Mr. A. R. Orage and the writers of the New Age. 
Guild Socialism uses the same arguments against State Socialism 
that the Syndicalists employ, but urges that the total abolition of the 
State is impossible. The State is a necessary institution, not only 
because there must be some codrdinating power in industry which 
pure Syndicalism fails to provide, but also because in a civilized so- 
ciety a supreme authority is needed to perform functions of a non- 
economic character, which cannot properly be entrusted to trade 
organizations. Guild Socialism would retain the State, and would 
have the State to be the owner of the means of production, and in 
the last resort the State would be the final controller of industry. 


But normally the State would not meddle in the management of 
VOL. XCIX.—I2 
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industry; it would lease the control of industry to the several 
unions, each industry to its appropriate union or guild. The name 
guild has been chosen for these bodies, because in some respects 
their characteristics have been suggested by the type of organization 
which controlled industry in the Middle Ages. 

Every worker in any industry must necessarily be a member 
of the guild belonging to that industry, for the guild will be a legally 
chartered body exercising a monopoly. The State will determine 
the kind and quantity of goods to be produced by each guild; but 
the methods of production and the conditions of labor within each 
industry will be determined entirely by the guilds themselves. Each 
guild will be self-governing, in the sense that the members will elect 
their own officials, managers and directors. The guilds will be 
purely producing bodies, not trading bodies; they will not them- 
selves sell their products to the community. Instead, they will hand 
over all the goods to the State, and they will receive in return from 
the State a lump sum of money in proportion to the numbers of 
their members, the division between the individual workers to be 
determined by the guilds themselves. 

Economic Federalism, the scheme propounded by Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, in his recent book The World of Labour, represents not much 
more than a modest amendment of Guild Socialism. Mr. Cole is 
in revolt against capitalism, yet he sees that the Socialist remedy 
of “ extending the powers of the State may be merely a transference 
of authority from the capitalist to the bureaucrat.” He sees the 
need of giving a special share of the control of industry to the actual 
producers, but objects to the Syndicalists who would abolish the 
State entirely; he complains also that Guild Socialism would 
give the State only an illusory share of control. If the guild is 
paid by the State on the basis of its numbers, there is danger that 
the guild instead of constantly striving to improve its methods of 
production, will tend to stereotype them, and cling to antiquated and 
inefficient machinery and processes. If the pay of the guilds is to 
come from the State, the State must exercise some control over 
the industry not merely occasionally in determining inter-guild 
relations, but constantly, and on all matters affecting the efficiency 
of production. In short, the management of the industry must be 
by a kind of federal arrangement between the State and the guild. 
The board of direction must consist of representatives both of the 
State and the guild, and this joint board must itself be ultimately 
responsible to a chamber, representative of the whole community. 
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The authors of these ideal commonwealths have not thought 
out their plans with anything approaching completeness of detail, 
and it would be easy for a destructive critic to point out ten thou- 
sand difficulties in the way of their realization. But to an observer 
of social movements, the interest of these several schemes does not 
depend on the question whether they will ever be practicable. To all 
who have been interested in the great issue between capitalism and 
Socialism, the rise of these new schemes is a phenomenon of the 
most eloquent significance. It is significant, in the first place, of 
the fact that Socialism is now palpably a lost cause, a forlorn hope. 
The driving force behind the Socialist movement has always been 
the discontent of the proletariat with their subjection to the control 
of the capitalist class. The goal of Socialism has been the transfer 
of the ownership and control of the means of production from the 
hands of the capitalists to the hands of the State. It was thought 
that with such a transfer must come the emancipation of labor from 
the domination of capital. But when the attainment of the goal 
came within view, labor recoiled. It became evident that notwith- 
standing all the supposed safeguards of democratic election, State 
control might be no improvement on capitalist control. The first 
signs of the reaction were shown by the State employees in France, 
and Syndicalism was born. 

In spite of misgivings the movement towards Socialism might 
have continued to press forward, if State ownership had remained 
the only alternative offered to capitalist ownership. The attractive 
alternative of Syndicalism, however, served to turn the eyes of the 
workers in a fresh direction, and Socialism ceased to hold the un- 
divided allegiance of the class-conscious proletariat. Under the 
test of sustained criticism, Syndicalism has shown itself to possess 
elements of vitality, for Guild Socialism and Economic Federalism 
are merely modifications of Syndicalism. At the present time 
State Socialism is more and more falling into disrepute, whilst Syn- 
dicalist ideas are gaining in favor. Whether the present tendencies 
will continue their course, or whether they will be checked, is a 
question which only the future can determine; but it is not likely 
that State Socialism will ever again appeal as an ideal system to the 
proletarian imagination. 

The supersession of Socialism brings no solace to the champion 
of things as they are. Indeed it is one of the most significant 
features of the present situation, that disillusionment about Social- 
ism has led to no disposition for a reconciliation with capitalism. 
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By capitalism I mean the present system of the concentration of 
productive property in the hands of a small class, with the mass of 
the people working for the profit and under the direction of the 
owning class. The legislative regulation of capitalism, protecting 
the workers from the harsher evils of their proletarian condition, 
is the policy now favored by a sympathetic upper class desirous 
of bettering the lot of the poor, without sacrificing their own posi- 
tion of privilege and power. This is the policy generally dignified 
by the title of practical social reform, which has ousted the old 
policy of laissez faire. It has been pursued for over forty years, 
and though it may have made social conditions objectively better 
than they were, it has certainly not led to any diminution of dis- 
content among the working masses. There is no reason to think 
that this ameliorative policy will be any more successful in producing 
contentment under capitalism in the future. In all industrial coun- 
tries there has been in recent years an enormous and unprecedented 
output of social legislation; yet “labor unrest” remains as acute 
now as ever. Do not these facts suggest that to make our social 
system tolerable to the mass of the workers, some fundamental 
changes are needed? The system of capitalism has not had a very 
long history as yet; but whenever and wherever it has been in exist- 
ence, there has been chronic discontent and a state resembling class 
war. Is it possible that such a system can continue indefinitely? 
The friends of the established order can derive but little comfort 
from the divisions in the ranks of its enemies; for divisions among 
revolutionaries lessen only their constructive powers, not their 
destructive force. 

The man who is contented with capitalism and is satisfied 
that the present régime will survive all attacks against it, will think 
it unprofitable to spend time studying the proposals of the various 
forms of Socialism and Syndicalism. But the man who sees that 
far-reaching changes in.our social structure are not only possible, 
but also necessary, will find much that is illuminating and suggestive 
in the several schemes of social reconstruction that have been adum- 
brated in this article. It will be noted that these schemes have each 
in common the characteristic of seeking to substitute some form of 
collective property in place of individual ownership. Herein lies 
their common weakness, for, as Mr. Hilaire Belloc says, the only 
hope for the restoration of a free and stable society lies not in the 
abolition of private property, but in its wider distribution among as 
many individuals. and families as possible. 











VOX MYSTICA. 


STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF THE REV. PHILIP RIVERS PATER, 
SQUIRE AND PRIEST, 1834-1909. 


BY ROGER PATER. 


II. 
THE PERSECUTION CHALICE. 


SraeeeiLL next morning the old squire-priest was occupied 
with his estate agent, and, except during Mass and 
breakfast, I did not even see him. However, his 
work was finished by lunch time, and the agent, who 
had stayed to that meal, left the house as soon as it 
was over to catch his train. We both came to the door to see him 
off, and, when the dog-cart had passed out of the courtyard, the 
old priest walked, leaning on my arm, to the end of the upper 
terrace. Here there was an arbor of clipped yew trees, with a 
seat which looked,out across the formal garden, and over the lower 
terrace to the park beyond. The day was warm and bright, and 
the whole place wore an air of peace and quiet, so restful that we 
sat in silence for a minute or two enjoying the beauty of the scene. 

“T have had your stories of last night in my head ever since,” 
I said at length, “ and I have a theory to offer if you care to hear it.” 

“ Please go on,” he said with an air of interest, and, after a 
moment’s thought, I began again. 

“You said, I think, that one of the points which seemed to 
you most unaccountable, was the long time that: elapsed in both 
cases between the time of the death and the moment when you 
heard the voice which warned you of it?” é 

“Yes,” he answered, “that is, to me, one of the strangest 
features of the whole affair.” 

“Well, that is the point my theory explains,” said I; “of 
course I don’t expect you to agree with it, but this is my idea: 
If the voice, or message, or whatever we call it, had occurred 
at the moment of death, you would be inclined to attribute it to 
the dying man; your brother Oswald in the first case and your 
father in the second, would you not?” 

“ Certainly,” he answered. 

“Very well then,” I continued, “I think it follows that, as 
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the occurrence took place so many hours after the moment of 
death, the motive force which started the telepathic current—which 
sent the message, if you prefer to put it so—must have been some- 
one else; someone who was intent on communicating with you at 
the precise moment when you heard the voice.” 

“That certainly sounds very plausible,’ he acknowledged, 
“ but who could it have been?” 

“Tn the first instance I think it was your principal, the 
head of the firm to whom your father had wired, asking him to 
break the news to you. He received the telegram before leaving 
his office, and not knowing where you were, was concentrating all 
his thoughts on how to communicate with you. This concentration 
of mind, I suggest, produced the words you heard in the theatre.” 

“ That is certainly very ingenious,” he admitted, “ and I must 
own I never thought of such an explanation before. But how about 
the second case, does your theory fit that one as perfectly? ” 

“ Well, no,” I acknowledged, “ I don’t see that it does. Unless 
by chance the boy who brought the telegram had seen it in the 
- post office, and guessed that the words really understated the truth. 
But it is foolish of me to theorize so soon; you promised to give 
me some more examples of the phenomenon, would you care to do 
so now?” 

“ By all means,” said he, “I will tell you another occurrence 
of the kind; it happened several years after the cases you have 
heard already. As you know, I was ordained priest in Rome, and 
returned here soon afterwards. It was delightful to be home again 
after spending several years out of England; but one thing I felt 
dreadfully, and that was the absence of all the externals of Cathol- 
icism. Even now it is bad enough in a little country place like 
this, but forty years ago things were much worse; and after the 
splendid functions of Rome—Rome before 1870 you recollect— 
I soon found myself longing to see a High Mass, and hear the 
liturgy chanted once again. Well, this longing grew upon me so 
much that I determined to spend Christmas away from home, either 
abroad or at some religious house in England, and eventually I 
arranged to go to Faversham.” 

“T think you told me the other day that you have never been 
there?’ I shook my head, and the old man continued. 

“Then I must tell you a little about the place first of all, to 
make the rest of my story clear. Faversham is a Benedictine 
Abbey, though it was only a Priory at the date of which I am 
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speaking. The community have only been established in their 
present home since the French Revolution. Until then, from the 
foundation of the monastery somewhere in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
the monks were settled at Arras in Flanders. The English Bene- 
dictines, as I expect you know, trace their origin back without a 
break to pre-Reformation times, and the Faversham community al- 
ways obtained enough vocations from their school to keep the mon- 
astery exclusively English, until at last a return to England became 
possible. Now, during the Reign of Terror, the good monks at Arras 
were arrested and put in prison. They were monks and they were 
English, which was reason enough I suppose; but, although they 
remained in prison nearly two years, they were never brought 
to trial, and when Robespierre fell they were soon set free and 
allowed to retire to England. 

“During their two years in prison, the community kept up 
their regular life as far as possible under the circumstances, and by 
some means—probably by bribing the guards—they managed to 
smuggle in to prison with them a chalice, altar stone, and missal, 
with a set of vestments and everything absolutely essential for cele- 
brating the divine mysteries. Then on the Sundays and great fes- 
tivals through all the period of the Terror, they rose soon after mid- 
night, covered the windows with their straw mattresses, and one of 
the number said Mass and gave communion to the others. On their 
retirement to England, they brought the chalice with them; you can 
see it in their sacristy to-day. 

“To Faversham then I traveled a few days before Christmas, 
and the quiet peaceful surroundings formed a perfect preparation 
for the great festival. The country was new to me then, and 
though the monastery is less than two miles from a small town on 
the edge of a great coal mining district, in the other direction there 
lie great open moors, where you may wander for hours without 
meeting a single human being. In those days the beautiful abbey 
church was only partly built, and I used to say Mass in a little 
chapel above the north cloister. Nowadays this chapel looks down 
into the south choir aisle, but at that time the arches were closed 
with a wooden partition, as the choir had not yet been begun. In- 
deed the transepts were the only part of the church that was finished, 
and my chapel was reached by a spiral staircase in one corner of 
the south transept, which also communicated with the organ loft. 
I have to give you these details because they affect the story later on; 
the important point is, first, that my chapel was accessible only by 
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the spiral staircase from the south transept, and, second, that its 
northern wall was pierced with arches closed at that time with a 
wooden partition, beyond which was the open air, as the choir was 
not yet built. I hope that is clear. The third day of my stay was 
the Vigil of Christmas, and when I came in from my walk that 
afternoon, I found the sacristan busy laying out vestments and 
making preparations for the feast day. 

“*The Prior has decided to have midnight Mass this year,’ 
he said to me, as I came into the sacristy to offer my help in his 
work. 

“ ‘But don’t you always have it on Christmas night?’ I asked 
with some surprise. 

“ “Well, we always used to,’ he answered, ‘but four years ago 
a Protestant agitator worked up the miners at Bursdon, and the 
mob announced their intention of coming to wreck the church if we 
had a Mass at midnight. I don’t believe anything would have hap- 
pened, but the police were anxious about it, and persuaded the 
Prior not to have one, and we have gone without it for three years 
now. However, the excitement seems quite forgotten by this time, 
and we are going to begin having it again.’ 

“‘T’m glad of that,’ I said, ‘you know this is my first Christ- 
mas as a priest, and I should have been sorry to miss midnight Mass. 
Am I to say my three Masses in the chapel upstairs as usual ?” 

“OQ yes, please,’ he answered, ‘I have got the bailiff’s son 
to come and serve you, he will be here at seven o’clock. By the way 
would you mind laying out your own vestments, as the Brothers 
have so much to do? I will give you a chalice now, it will be quite 
safe upstairs; no one will go there before to-morrow morning.’ 

“ Of course I said I would do what he asked, and he opened the 
safe and took out a chalice. 

“*T thought you might like to use the Persecution Chalice,’ 
said he, ‘you know its history, don’t you?” 

* ‘T’m afraid I don’t,’ I answered, ‘but from the name I should 
guess it is one that was used in England during the penal times.’ 

“Oh, no, not that at all,’ he said, ‘it was—,’ but just at that 
moment the bell rang for Vespers, and my good friend hurriedly 
excused himself saying, ‘I'll tell you the story later.’ 

“T took the chalice upstairs to my chapel, and made it ready 
with the three large altar breads. Then after laying out the vest- 
ments, I came down to the church just as Vespers had begun. 
Supper followed Vespers, and, soon afterwards, I went to my room 
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and lay down, so as to get some sleep before eleven o'clock, when 
the Matins for Christmas were to begin, the High Mass following 
at a few minutes after midnight. Neither then nor later did I give 
a thought to the chalice, nor to the story I was to hear about it. 
Indeed the whole affair was driven out of my mind by the beautiful 
liturgy of the Christmas Mass and Office. 

.“ After the midnight services I went to bed as usual, and was 
called by the lay brother a little after six o’clock. I got up, dressed, 
made my preparation for Mass, and opened my window wider be- 
fore going downstairs. As I did so I noticed how perfectly still 
it was. There had been a little frost in the night. but no snow, and 
the silence was absolute. I stood at the window for perhaps half a 
minute; the bleat of a far away sheep suddenly broke the silence, 
and then it closed down again, almost oppressive in its stillness. 
When I got to my chapel I found the bailiff’s boy waiting for me, 
so I vested at once, and began my first Christmas Mass. Besides 
the server and myself, there was no one else in the chapel. 

“ Just after the Offertory, when I had washed my fingers and 
was bowing down for the prayer before the Orate fratres, I noticed 
a sound far away outside the monastery. It was only a momentary 
distraction, and I paid no real attention to it, but went on to say 
the Secret and the Preface. At the Sanctus the boy rang the bell 
as usual, though there was no congregation. As I commenced 
the Canon I heard the sound again. It was somewhere to the north 
of the buildings; quite a long distance away, I thought, but cer- 
tainly nearer and louder than it had been. Try as I might to 
ignore the distraction, I could not help wondering what it could be. 

“As the consecration approached I forgot all about it, but 
no sooner had I risen again after the elevation of the chalice . 
than it forced itself on my notice once more. There was no doubt 
whatever, the sound was much nearer, and now it seemed to me like 
a number of people shouting. ‘Like a crowd at a football match,’ 
I thought to myself, adding mentally, ‘it can’t be that, whatever it is.’ 
Then, all at once, I remembered what the Father Sacristan had said 
about the threat of the miners at Bursdon. Perhaps that was the 
explanation. They had heard about the midnight Mass, and were 
coming to wreck the church as they had promised! 

“The theory seemed only too probable, for the noise was 
now quite close at hand, and it was unquestionably the howling of an 
angry mob. I began to wonder what I ought to do if they did 
actually break into the church before I had finished the Mass. ‘Ifa 
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church catches fire,’ I said to myself, ‘the Rubrice generales order 
the priest to proceed at once to the communion, and end the Mass 
directly after that.’ I determined to do the same. By this time 
the noise was almost upon us; it seemed as if the rioters were com- 
ing quickly up the road leading from the gatehouse to the church. 
I could distinguish the different tone and pitch of many voices, 
some high, some deep, but could not catch any of the words. 
Even in my anxiety this struck me as odd, ‘It is just like a mob in 
a foreign country,’ I thought, ‘I can’t make out a word they say.’ 

“ However, in spite of my alarm I stuck to my Mass, deter- 
mined to go straight to the communion if the mob attacked the 
church. I thought to myself, ‘they won’t come here at once, for no 
one would guess there is a chapel up that little spiral stair.’ The 
shouting wes almost at the door by now, and I had just said the 
Agnus Dei, when suddenly the whole noise stopped abruptly. I 
could not imagine what had happened, but the relief was immense. 
I finished the Mass, and as no further disturbance came, I went on 
and said the other two Masses. Not a sign did my rioters make. 
I felt thoroughly mystified about the whole affair, and began to 
doubt if my theory of a Protestant mob could be the true explana- 
tion, so I called to my server as he was leaving the chapel after 
covering up the altar. 

“What did you make of that extraordinary noise during the 
first Mass?’ I asked him. 

“ ‘What noise, Father?’ he answered, to my utter amazement. 

“ ‘Why, that shouting or cheering, or whatever it was,’ I said, 
‘you must have heard it. It began soon after the Offertory, and 
went on almost up to the communion.’ 

““T didn’t notice any noise, Father,’ said the boy; ‘who would 
be shouting or cheering so early on Christmas morning?’ 

“ ‘Oh, well,’ I said, as carelessly as I could manage, ‘perhaps 
it was my fancy; but thank you very much for coming to serve 
Mass for me,’ and I went to my prie-dieu. 

“ Still wondering what the true explanation could be, I finished 
my thanksgiving, and went down to the refectory. A number of 
the community were already seated, and a few minutes later my 
friend, the Father Sacristan, came in and sat beside me at the guest 
table. 

“ “By the way,’ he said, after some minutes conversation, ‘I 
never finished telling you about the Persecution Chalice which you 
used this morning. Do you know it never struck me before, but, 
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as you said, the name suggests a chalice used in England during 
the penal times, while it really refers to something quite different. 
That chalice is the one which our fathers smuggled into prison with 
them during the French Revolution; you must remember my 
telling you how they managed to take in a whole set of things for 
Mass, and how they celebrated it at intervals during all the Reign 
of Terror.’ 

“ ‘Of course I remember it,’ I said, for light was beginning to 
dawn upon me, ‘and was that the identical chalice which I used this 
morning ?” 

“*That is it,’ he answered, ‘we don’t often use it now, unless 
someone wishes to do so out of devotion. There cannot be many 
chalices in existence with so strange a history.’ 

“*T should think not,’ I answered, ‘it was a most daring thing 
to do. I wonder what would have happened to the good monks if 
they had been caught saying Mass?’ 

“*No difficulty in guessing that,’ he answered, ‘the guillotine 
for the whole number. You know the story goes that they were 
nearly caught on one occasion.’ 

“ Indeed,’ said I, ‘you did not tell me about that; how did it 
happen ?” 

“It was on Christmas morning,’ he answered, ‘and the Mass 
was being celebrated by the youngest priest in the community. He 
had been ordained only a few months before they were sent to 
prison, and it was his first Christmas Mass. I suppose he took 
longer than an older priest would have done, and the story goes, too, 
that the monk whose turn it was to watch and wake the rest, had 
gone to sleep, so that they began much later than had been intended. 
Anyway, before the Mass was half finished, a loud shouting was 
heard in the distance, which gradually came nearer and nearer to 
the prison, and finally stopped just at the very gates. Some luck- 
less aristocrat had been caught trying to fly the country, and the 
howling rabble were bringing him back for execution. They say 
the young priest was seized with fear, and could hardly go on with 
the Mass, but the saintly old Prior came up and said to him, “ Pro- 
ceed, my son, they will not come in hither, the Lord is mindful 
of them that serve Him.” And in fact the Mass was finished with- 
out discovery, though the mob were howling in the courtyard below 
the windows before it was over. Little did they guess there was 
nothing but a straw pallet between themselves and God’s most holy 
sacrifice!’ ” 
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RURAL CREDIT LEGISLATION. 


BY GEORGE KEEN. 


SAIHE last one hundred and fifty years have witnessed 
Ml a revolution in the methods of manufacture, and the: 
means of transportation. Mechanical and power 
appliances have enormously increased the wealth of 
the world. Unfortunately the industrial revolution 
also involved a transfer of the profits of industry from the people 
who created them, to the owners of -the machinery used as aids in 
production. The self-employing producer of manufactured goods 
of the eighteenth century has, as the result of the economic develop- 
ments in the meantime, become a hired worker. Out of this have 
arisen most of our modern social problems, and the prevailing in- 
dustrial unrest. It is unfortunate that at the inception of the 
mechanical age, economic and sociological knowledge was not as 
exact and as extensive as it is to-day, and the political rights of the 
people ‘as fully enjoyed and exercised as they are at the present 
time in most countries in the civilized world. Had economic and 
social science been as generally studied and appreciated then as it is 
now, it is probable that with the growth of the system equity in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of labor would, by careful State regulation 
and voluntary association, have been insured, by conserving to the 
producer the profits and control of his industry, and making capital 
the wage earner. Thereby we should have avoided the extremes 
of rich and poor, alike undesirable from the viewpoint of the moral 
welfare of the people. 

While mechanical inventions and the application of various 
types of power to modern industry are assigned as the cause of the 
success achieved, the same would have been impossible, were it not 
for the fact that manufacturing and transportation industries and 
commercial and financial organizations have been found easily 
capable of corporate ownership, and legally and safely chargeable 
as security for the investment of borrowed capital. It has been 
found possible for people directing and controlling corporate indus- 
tries to sell and market easily portions of their undertakings in 
shares, to borrow on debentures and bonds, and to obtain on unse- 
cured loans of various kinds, capital wherewith to finance the pur- 
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chase of expensive machinery and large quantities of raw material, 
to hire labor, and to carry considerable amounts in book debts, all 
arising out of modern methods of industry. Collective production, 
transportation, and distribution have also involved the collective 
financing thereof. 

Agriculture has not, in the past, lent itself so readily to cor- 
porate ownership and the methods of financing above mentioned. 
Individual ownership still prevails. The agriculturist, as in the 
case of the self-employing individual manufacturer of the eighteenth 
century, finances his own labor and markets its produce. In this 
respect he has, on the whole, a great advantage over the producing 
wage earner engaged in factories, mills, and mines. Nevertheless, 
the conditions of agriculture are also rapidly changing. While se- 
curity for capital is not therein as fluid or as easily marketed as 
in other enterprises, the capital outlay necessary for successful 
operation has been steadily advancing for years past, owing to the 
increase in land values—or rather land prices, for increases are 
frequently the result of competition for possession only, and are not 
represented by intrinsic improvements—and the necessity of pur- 
chasing more expensive machinery and implements, and other and 
similar causes. The fluidity of corporation created securities, as 
distinguished from the immobility of farm securities, has caused 
the gravitation of a large portion of the savings of agriculture to 
finance other industries, instead of being retained for farm land 
development. . 

These circumstances are important contributing causes to 
the rural depopulation, the increase in the cost of food produce, 
and the disturbance of the industrial equilibrium involved in the 
gravitation with agricultural capital of food producers to cities 
and towns to become food consumers. Unless, by cooperative enter- 
prise, steps are taken scientifically to organize and finance agricul- 
ture, it seems probable that capitalistic methods which have operated 
so successfully, and yet so injuriously to the people, in other de- 
partments of industry, will be applied to agriculture also. A short- 
age of food must increase the cost of transportation and the pro- 
duction of manufactured goods, reducing profits, and leaving unem- 
ployed a considerable portion of the capital at present invested 
therein. The displaced capital will, eventually, seek employment 
where shortage of production exists and profits are consequently 
high, thereby, as in other lines of human endeavor, tending to 
convert the individual farmer into a wage earner. It is thought 
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by many that corporate ownership of agricultural undertakings 
is impossible. Nothing is impossible to the owners of capital un- 
employable elsewhere, when the conditions are such as to provide 
adequate profits in a new and unexploited field. 

The problem of agricultural finance has become acute on this 
continent, and it was the occasion of the appointment last year of 
a United States Commission to Europe to investigate agricultural 
credit there. The Commission may be said, broadly, to have in- 
vestigated three types of credit and various modifications thereof. 
They are (1) the Raiffeisen Credit Unions; (2) the Schulze-De- 
litzch Societies; (3) the Landschaften or Land Banks. The two 
first named are, primarily, personal credit or short term loan in- 
stitutions. The Landschaften and kindred organizations are long 
term and mortgage banks. Many thousands of banking institu- 
tions representing the three forms, or their basic principles, are 
spread over continental Europe, and the personal credit type is 
developing in Britain and Ireland also. They have done much to 
stimulate agriculture, and add to the material comfort and moral 
- welfare of the people engaged therein in the old world. 

It was in the famine years of 1846-7 that Friedrich Wilhelm 
Raiffeisen, burgomaster in the barren Westerwald, Germany, when 
the impoverished land cultivators needed money badly to finance 
their labor, suggested to them that what they failed to accomplish 
individually they might do collectively, by cooperating to charge the 
credit responsibility of all to borrow money for the individual pro- 
ductive needs of each. 

The fundamental principle in the constitution of the Raiffeisen 
Credit Unions or Societies is the unlimited liability of all the mem- 
bers for the obligations created by the organization. This, of 
course, involves a very careful selection of members, character 
being the determining factor. To achieve this object the district 
from which members of each union are drawn, is kept as small as 
successful operation will permit. It is essential that the borrowing 
members should be personally and intimately known to the members 
of the committees making and supervising the loans. To protect 
the members against loss, there is not only the management com- 
mittee, but a council: of supervision which watches the loans made, 
and periodically audits the accounts. The borrowing member has 
to disclose in his application the purpose for which the loan is re- 
quired, and care is taken to see that, if granted, it is so applied. 
It is the practice not to lend except for productive purposes, such as 
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the purchase of cattle, implements, seed, etc. The terms of re- 
payment are usually based upon the time necessary to enable the 
borrower to make the same out of the profits of the transaction. 
The Raiffeisen Credit Unions aim to improve the condition, material 
and moral, of their members, and they have contributed greatly 
thereto. The committees of management and supervision work 
without remuneration. The organizations being intended, primar- 
ily, for mutual accommodation, the net profits are conscientiously 
carried to an indivisible fund belonging to the society as a whole, 
thereby making its credit-worthiness, the subject it deals in, un- 
impeachable. The small individual societies federate to form cen- 
tral banks, which, however, are limited in liability by shares owned 
by the individual societies. Such central banks act as clearing 
houses, taking the surplus funds of societies having an excess of 
deposits, and granting accommodation to societies where the legiti- 
mate requirements of the locality are greater than the available 
funds. The central banks pay a fixed and moderate dividend on 
the share capital, and also apply the profit surplus to reserve. 
They issue debentures for indefinite periods, as well as receive 
deposits. The funds are not only applied for the accommodation of 
individual societies federated with the central banks, but loans are 
granted to cooperative productive societies and central business or- 
ganizations of a codperative character, and for other purposes not © 
inconsistent with the general principles of the codperative credit 
bank system. It is sometimes claimed that notwithstanding the 
immense proportions to which the Raiffeisen system has been de- 
veloped in Europe, no losses have been made. This is, perhaps, 
too sweeping an assertion. The probability is,that where the prin- 
ciples of the movement have been faithfully observed, losses, if 
made at all, have been infinitesimal. 

People’s banks on what is known as the Schulze-Delitzch plan 
were commenced by Judge Schulze of Delitzch, Germany, in 1850, 
and have also developed greatly in number and importance. They 
differ from the credit societies established on the Raiffeisen system, 
in the fact that they have share capital as to which the liability of 
members is limited, dividends being distributed thereon. Instead 
of unlimited liability, shares of a high nominal value are issued, 
payable by periodical instalments until the full amount has been 
subscribed. The operations are not localized as in the case of the 
other system. The majority of the banks of this type are urban, 
and meet the needs of handicraftsmen, small employers of labor, 
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and merchants in a humble way of business, rather than the farm- 
ing community. 

The third system mentioned, the Landschaften and kindred in- 
stitutions, is distinguished from the other two by the fact that it is 
designed to provide loans on mortgage of land instead of personal 
security. The advances meet requirements of a permanent nature, 
instead of satisfying a temporary need. The Landschaft or Land 
Bank was suggested to Frederick the Great by Biiring in 1767. Its 
original purpose was to provide machinery whereby the land owners 
of a particular district might escape the necessity of borrowing 
money directly from individual lenders. In Germany alone there 
are now twenty-three Landschaften, or associations of borrowers, 
with outstanding loans amounting to $850,000,000.00. ‘The pre- 
vailing interest rate is three and one-half to four per cent, plus an 
administration charge of one-fourth to one-half per cent, but, as the 
equivalent in bonds instead of cash is given to the borrower in ex- 
change for the mortgage created by him, and the bonds are realized 
on the open market at such prices as are current, and frequently 
below par, and the borrower consequently may receive less than the 
mortgage obligation, the interest rate is really often higher than 
appears on the face of the mortgage. 

The United States Commission has, in its report, given priority 
to the mortgage or long term loan system over the personal or short 
term type. On its behalf a bill has been introduced in Congress 
by Senator Fletcher to provide for the “ establishment, operation, 
and supervision of a national farm land bank system in the United 
States of America, for the creation of depositories for postal savings 
and other public fuads, and for other purposes.” Therein it is 
provided that a Commissioner of Farm Land Banks, appointed 
under the proposed statute, shall prepare and publish amortization 
tables, covering periods from six to thirty-five years, at varying 
rates of interest to meet the requirements of the banks organized 
thereunder. Such banks must have a minimum capital of ten thou- 
sand dollars, and consist of not less than ten persons. People 
organizing land banks have the right of election to transact business 
on the usual capitalistic plan, or on cooperative principles. In co- 
Operative institutions no shareholder can hold more than ten per 
cent of the share-capital at any time, and one vote only is permitted 
to each shareholder, irrespective of the quantity of stock he holds. 
Dividend on such stock shall be computed at the rate of interest 
ruling in the district, and shall not exceed the legal rate of interest 
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in the State where the bank is situated, the balance of net earnings 
being distributed among the patrons in proportion to the business 
transacted by each with the bank. Ownership, control, and partici- 
pation of profits in capitalistic institutions will, however, be on 
the usual lines. Both classes of banks have the right to accept 
deposits from the public to an amount not exceeding fifty per cent 
of the paid up capital and surplus; to receive postal savings on 
similar terms, and upon the conditions required from other banks, 
and to make loans on farm lands anywhere within the State in which 
the bank is situated for terms not exceeding thirty-five years, 
secured by first mortgage or first deed of trust on farm lands. It is 
further provided that such loans shall not exceed fifty per cent 
of the value of improved lands, and forty per cent in other cases, 
the same to be determined by appraisal. The bill further provides 
“that every such farm land loan contain a mandatory provision for 
the amortization of such loan,” that is to say, “ by the reduction of 
the same by annual or semi-annual payments on account of prin- 
cipal,” but it is provided that the loan must extend over a period ex- 
ceeding five years. It is presumed that the clause refers to a farm 
land “ mortgage.” It is difficult to see how a “loan” can contain 
a mandatory provision. This surely relates to a covenant in the 
mortgage granted in exchange for the loan, and the clause appears 
to need correction to remove the ambiguity. Every borrower has 
the right to pay off the loan, wholly or in part, subsequent to the 
expiration of five years, when the amortization, or periodical small, 
equal payments on account of principal, shall be credited to him as at 
the time the same were made. 

To provide the contemplated land banks with the necessary 
funds to loan on such amortized mortgages, power is granted to 
them to issue, sell, and trade in their own collateral trust bonds, 
secured by the deposit or hypothecation of mortgages of equivalent 
face value. An important provision is that the rate of interest on 
such farm land loans shall not exceed the rate of interest paid on 
the bonds by more than one per cent annually. Such one per cent 
must cover all charges of administration, including, apparently, the 
cost of placing the bonds with the public. In other words, the 
gross profit of the bank between the price at which it borrows on 
bonds and loans on mortgages, shall not exceed the rate mentioned. 
If the one per cent appropriation is found inadequate. the bill, ap- 
parently, becomes inoperative. That it. will be inadequate, at least 


for some years, is probable, because the banks will be newly organ- 
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ized, and the investing public need considerable education in the 
quality and convenience of the security tendered. The marketing 
of the bonds may, consequently, involve much and expensive sell- 
ing energy, the cost of which will possibly exceed, until the securities 
become popular, the total appropriation intended to cover not only 
commission on bond selling, but bank administration and profit 
charges also. It would be more practicable, until a land mortgage 
bond market has been sufficiently cultivated, to authorize the banks 
to deduct the necessary selling commission from the mortgage prin- 
cipal, such commission not to exceed an amount to be fixed, from 
time to time, by the Land Bank Commissioner. In the alternative, 
the option might be given to the borrower, as is the case in some Eu- 
ropean land banks, of accepting bonds instead of cash, leaving him 
to market the same by his own labor, or at his own expense. Even 
though it cost as much as five per cent, the same spread over a 
long term, ranging from six to thirty-five years, would be incon- 
siderable, whereas the convenience of the long period of re-payment, 
by small instalments, of the mortgage principal, and the rate of 
interest being lower than the local competitive price for money, 
would justify the borrower assuming the obligation. 

The bonds of the bank will be issued for a long term, but will 
be liable to retirement at par at the option of the bank at any 
interest period by such proper notice or advertisement as the Com- 
missioner of Farm Banks may provide. It is sought to protect the 
security of the bonds from impairment by the hypothecation of 
mortgages of equivalent face value, the same being held under the 
joint control of the bank and a federal fiduciary agent nominated 
by the Land Bank Commissioner. The fiduciary agent is required 
to see to it that the outstanding bonds do not at any time exceed 
the mortgages held as security therefor. The capital, surplus, and 
deposits may be used by the bank for the purpose of holding mort- 
gages for temporary purposes, or purchasing its own bonds, to the 
extent of fifty per cent of the total of such capital, surplus, and 
deposit funds. Every farm land bank is organized with power to 
create bonds to the extent of fifteen times its capital and accumulated 
surplus, so that the security given by stockholders in the banks to the 
bondholders is a negligible quantity. The periodical payments 
of principal, made with the interest, must be sufficient to redeem 
the mortgage in full at the due date. 

A most important feature, and one upon which the integrity and 
the successful marketing of bonds—the means whereby the funds 
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are to be made available for mortgages—will principally depend, is 
the question of accurate appraising of land values. The bill pro- 
vides for an appraisement committee consisting of three directors 
of the bank. Even the obligation of appraisal is not personal to the 
members of such committees for their duty, by the terms of the bill, 
is “ to appraise or cause to be appraised,” and report on the value of 
real estate offered as security for loans. Reports of appraisement 
must be in writing, signed by a majority of the committee, and be 
filed and preserved with the other papers relating to the loan. 

As to the general tenor of the bill, it may be said that while 
Congress has power to enact legislation, it cannot legislate the 
people into the entertainment of the true codperative spirit, nor into 
the possession of an adequate supply of funds at an interest rate 
suitable to them. The one is the result of systematic and con- 
tinuous education in codperative principles and the development of 
individual character; the other is determined by the question of 
the demand and supply of money, and the adequacy of the security 
offered therefor. The United States Commission admits that the 
basis of success of the credit bank systems of Europe is the enter- 
tainment and manifestation of the codperative spirit on the part of 
the people concerned in their ownership and operation. In default 
of this spirit, it is proposed to provide legislative machinery for the 
capitalistic exploitation of the financial needs of the farmers of 
the United States. Even as to the cooperative alternative, sufficient 
guarantees are not furnished that the “ National Farm Land Banks 
Cooperative ” will be codperative in fact as well as in name. Under 
this bill, exploitation of the word “ codperative ” will be quite pos- 
sible. Ten members of one family, or ten business associates, may 
start a “National Farm Land Bank Cooperative” by subscribing one 
thousand dollars each, whereupon they will be authorized to sell land 
bonds and attract deposits as a coOperative institution. It will, too, 
be possible for enterprising adventurers to organize a “ Land Bank 
Cooperative ” by a vigorous stock-selling campaign, and, as evidence 
of their good faith, they may establish in the minds of prospective 
purchasers of stock that they are true codperators, because the 
federal law has expressly given them permission to use the title, the 
right being denied by statute to non-codperative institutions. It is 
true that the democratic principle of one stockholder, one vote, is 
provided for, but there is no denial of the right to vote by proxy, 
nor is there any limitation of the area within which members of 
cooperative banks shall be recruited. To insure the codperative 
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character of banks incorporated as “ codperative,” it is absolutely 
essential that stockholders shall be required, if they wish to vote, 
to attend meetings in person, and that the place of the same be so 
convenient to the general body of members that they will be able 
personally to attend, take part in the deliberations, and vote at very 
little expense and loss of time to themselves. Stock-selling cam- 
paigns conducted by bank promoters over a wide area, will mean 
that the “ codperative ” bank will be dominated by the promoters 
and the officials they appoint, and that, while its profit surplus is 
by law required to be equitably distributed among the patrons of 
the bank, the purpose may be defeated by the promoters and officials 
granting to themselves the profits in salaries and fees. 

While it would appear no public purpose will be served by 
facilitating the capitalistic organization of land banks, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful, even if the bill were enacted in its present form, 
that it would have any practical effect. Because the land banks in 
Europe organized on the amortized mortgage and bond-selling plans 
are successful, it is assumed that the principle can be applied with 
equal advantage on this continent. Sufficient importance is not at- 
tached to the difference of conditions. In Europe acreage is limited, 
the farms are small, and, by necessity, intensively cultivated and kept 
in a high state of fertilization. Europe has the surplus savings of 
centuries available as capital for immediate use, and, being relatively 
fully developed, its opportunities for employment as capital of such 
savings are not so numerous as in America. On this continent we 
have larger farms, a comparatively short national history within 
which surplus wealth could be accumulated, and, owing to the vast 
acreage of valuable land still uncultivated, the extensive mineral 
deposits as yet unworked, and the large immigrant population whose 
labor has to be financed, there is an ever-increasing avenue for the 
employment of the people’s savings. Even on this continent we find 
that in agricultural districts which have been settled for a few 
generations, capital is relatively cheap and plentiful, and land 
high in price. The accumulated savings are available for loaning 
purposes, and interest rates are, consequently, low. In such dis- 
tricts land is usually high in price, not altogether because of intrinsic 
improvements made thereto, but in consequence of the competition 
for ownership caused by the higher average financial strength or 
land purchasing power of the people resident in the locality. In 
newly-settled districts land is. free or low in price, and interest rates 
are high, owing to the fact that the purchasing and loaning power 
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is not fortified by years of surplus wealth created in the neighbor- 
hood. In the province of Ontario, Canada, for example, the normal 
rate of interest on farm mortgages is five per cent. In our newly- 
settled West, on similar and equally good security, the interest rate 
will range to double and more. 

If these proposed land banks are to command a ready sale of 
their bonds at interest rates sufficiently low to be of advantage to 
borrowing farmers, the quality of the security at the back of the 
same must not only be absolutely unimpeachable, but the investing 
public everywhere must implicitly entertain that view. The bonds can 
only attract the most conservative investors, for, besides the necessity 
that interest rates should be low in order to be of value to farmers, is 
the additional fact that there is no speculative attraction in the bonds, 
unearned ‘appreciation being excluded by the right of the bank to 
retire the bonds at par at any time. When knowledge of the integ- 
rity of the bonds is exclusively local, investors outside the locality 
cannot be expected to show any purchasing interest therein. If 
land bank bonds are to find a ready market where money is plentiful 
and available for investment at low rates on gilt edged security, it is 
essential that the security for the bonds should in some way be 
standardized. All that the bill under review proposes in that direc- 
tion, is inspection of the banks and hypothecation of mortgages to 
an amount equal to the bond issue. Hypothecation alone is of 
limited value. It insures that under no circumstances shall the land 
mortgages available for the protection of the bonds be less in face 
value than the bonds outstanding, but it does not guarantee that 
any ten men who care to organize a bank will have the necessary 
business experience to conduct it properly, that they will be actuated 
by motives which are honest, will not discriminate in loans granted 
to suit their own private business interests, will have the necessary 
experience, or show due diligence to make correct appraisements of 
value, or that they will have the executive ability, or display the 
sustained energy necessary to protect the mortgaged lands from im- 
pairment in value during the currency of the long-term mortgages 
created thereon. These are factors as to which a person who re- 
sides, say, in New York, London, Paris, or Berlin investing in a 
land bank, say, in California, must be unreservedly assured, not 
only at the date of the purchase of the bond, but during the many 
years of its currency, before he can be expected to be satisfied 
that the security he holds for the money he has invested is un- 
impeachable. 
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While government guarantee for the bond issues of land 
banks in Europe is customary, and the United States Commission 
in its report? admits that “in every instance in Europe where gov- 
ernment capital has been granted to establish mortgage credit, 
the results have been favorable to the agricultural interests of the 
nation,” it declares “it is our opinion that such aid should not be 
extended to the United States.” After stating that the farm property 
of the United States is computed to be worth $40,000,000,000.00, 
it continues, “surely this vast property whose value is as stable as 
the foundations of our government, is sufficient to attract capital in 
ample volume to improve and cultivate its area, without subvention 
from our government treasury.” That is all very true, but the 
investor does not lend upon the land of the United States as a whole. 
His security is upon certain farm land mortgages held by privately 
organized institutions, a fact which imports, in the assessment of 
security values, the factors of character, business attention, judg- 
ment, and intelligence. The mind of no investor throughout the 
wide world requires satisfaction as to the prosperity and credit- 
responsibility of the United States, but the purchasers of bonds 
will demand that the adequacy of the specific security tendered to 
them in exchange for the loan of their money will be demonstrated. 
For money to flow freely in adequate volume, and at moderate rates 
of interest from quarters where there is a surplus to places, where 
there is an urgent need for its use, not the slightest doubt must 
exist as to the integrity of the investment. Subvention by way of 
government grant or loan is undesirable, but, under certain con- 
ditions, it would be in the interests of the food producers and con- 
sumers of the United States if the Federal or State governments 
would assist honest and industrious citizens, who are associating 
together in a spirit of fraternity, to help themselves and each other, 
by giving a Federal or State guarantee to investors, throughout the 
globe, that the securities offered by certain bona fide codperative 
land banks under strict government supervision are beyond re- 
proach. 

It may be pointed out, for example, that the State of Minne- 
sota, interested in the development of its territory, will know that 
its land is good, its citizens industrious and enterprising, its under- 
takings prosperous, and, through intimate acquaintance by period- 
ical examination and supervision, that its codperative banking in- 
stitutions are soundly and honestly organized and conducted for the 
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public advantage, and consequently that the adequacy of the securi- 
ties offered by them cannot be successfully challenged. Home and 
foreign investors, resident outside the State, will know without 
any inquiry whatever that the government of Minnesota is good 
for any obligation it may enter into, while such investors at a 
distance might not consider for one moment the security of- 
fered by a land bank unguaranteed by the government. The 
Saskatchewan government, whose representatives accompanied the 
United States Commission to Europe, has, by recently enacted legis- 
lation, appreciated the difficulty of successfully marketing the bonds 
of a farm land mortgage bank, by extending the guarantee of the 
province thereto. It is significant, too, that while such statute 
provides for a maximum loan proportion to value of forty as 
against fifty per cent in the bill under review, the Saskatchewan 
act, notwithstanding, contemplates the possibility of impairment of 
farm land security by grouping borrowers in numbers of not less 
than ten, and charging upon the mortgage created by each member 
of the group, an additional contingent liability equal to one-half 
of the amount borrowed, as an indemnity against losses on sales 
of the mortgaged land of any one member of the group. 

The codperative movement in Europe, whether it takes the 
form of production, distribution, marketing or credit, cannot be 
reproduced on this continent by legislation. To achieve the mani- 
fest success enjoyed there, similar methods must be followed here. 
The individual must be taught the duty as well as the advantage 
of mutual self-help. To secure the interest and codperation of the 
individual likely to be benefited,- the’ personal credit system would, 
in my judgment, be the better one to develop in the first instance. 
While cheaper money is needed to buy land, the man who has, 
say, five thousand dollars in cash wherewith to purchase a ten thou- 
sand dollar farm, has at present available opportunities of borrow- 
ing the balance on such physical security. The man without money, 
but with useful labor to apply to land, is not, however, so fortunate, 
although the security he offers, if properly organized and marketed, 
is beyond question. The late John Pierpont Morgan said, on one 
occasion, that the best form of security was personal character, on 
which alone he had lent large sums of money. In this he 
but confirmed the universal experience on a much larger scale of co- 
perative credit banks. The most urgent need is the marketing 
of the character, intelligence, and energy of people anxious to work 
on land as security for the capital needed in the self-employment 
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of their labor. The personal credit societies on the Raiffeisen plan, 
or a suitable modification thereof, would conserve for agricultural 
development the agricultural savings which now gravitate to secur- 
ities in other lines of industry, owing to their fluidity, and thus, as a 
natural sequence, denuding the land of its labor also. Such so- 
cieties will provide the means with which people who have 
little or no money to finance their labor, will be able to 
engage in intensive cultivation. The small local societies 
would develop a community spirit, and create a sentiment in favor 
of, and provide the means whereby, codperative production and 
marketing of farm produce might also be conducted. Such credit 
societies, as they grew in number and success, would federate in 
central banks. The central banks in a State would be few in num- 
ber, sound in organization and character, and, consequently, easily 
capable of efficient government supervision. Being organized for 
the public good, and not for private profit, they would command 
public confidence. The central banks in each State might, there- 
fore, be used for bond issuing and amortized mortgage purposes, 
with, if found necessary or advantageous, government guarantee. 
Any special legislation, either for long term or short term credit, 
which is not based upon cooperation through voluntary efforts, or 
public spirit through government organization and direction, or a 
combination of both, is likely to facilitate the extension to the 
ownership and cultivation of land those opportunities for capitalistic 
exploitation of property and human labor which have in the past 
operated so injuriously to the people in other lines of industry. 


























THE CHARIOT RACERS. 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 







HE circus season had just begun. The tents of the 
“ Greatest Show on Earth,” with their splashes of 
color, when seen from a distance, might have been 
likened to an encampment of a caravan of the 

Ce desert, but the nearer view that disclosed the mam- 

moth central pavilion suggested a Roman amphitheatre, a com- 

parison borne out by the interior in the bold sweep of its vast 
ellipse. What though the performers who took part in the races 
and games were only pariahs, who scarce knew what Rome was 
in the days of her imperial glory, bohemian athletes and riders 
masquerading as classic youths, their brows bound with laurels! 

Nomads as they were, in the breast of one at least among them beat 

a heart as proud as the spirit of any patrician who ever wrote 

himself a friend of Cesar. 

A few weeks earlier, when Manuel Cevedra joined the troop, 
no one asked his history, for, in this motley company, it mattered 
not who or what a man had been, if only he could do well whatever 
he essayed to do. When word went around that another was en- 
gaged to succeed Jack Morton, popularly called “ the Whirlwind,” 
who had been killed by a fall from his chariot, there were shrugs 
of the shoulders and laments that certain feats would never again 
be equalled. But before long even the most loyal of poor Jack’s 
friends grudgingly acknowledged that his work had been tame 
compared to the marvelous skill and courage of the new 
charioteer. 

Cevedra was a Mexican, like the black-eyed sefiorita who also 
daily risked the maiming of her supple limbs and even her life in 
the chariot races. 

Everyone in the troop, including Mademoiselle Clélie, the 
trapeze lady, and Judson the clown, supposed that Manuel and the 
sefiorita had never met before the present engagement. No one 
had remarked the charioteers when, for the first time, they en- 
countered each other at the green curtain from beyond which the 
performers entered the arena. 
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Straight as an arrow, lithe, and with splendidly developed 
muscles, Manuel stood waiting for his horses to be delivered to him. 
At that moment, the sefiorita came out of the tent that served as the 
women’s dressing room. Her robe was white and reached to her 
sandalled feet; her beautiful dark hair hung loose upon her should- 
ers, but was caught back from her face by a string of pearls, and 
above each of her small shell-like ears glowed a red rose. 

“ Mercedes!” he exclaimed in Spanish, “ what are you doing 
here? How is it that you the Alcade’s daughter, are posing as a 
circus queen, and leading the life of a wandering Arab without the 
liberty of choosing your associates? Why—” 

“H’sh, someone will hear you,” she interrupted, raising a 
warning finger. ‘ A motherless girl is lonely on an isolated planta- 
tion. My father was stern; was it strange then that I ran away? 
I must live, and I know only the mastery of horses. Many a time 
have I remembered that to your teaching, Manuel, I owe my skill 
in riding and driving. Now, teacher and pupil are pitted against 
each other. Sefior, do your best.” 

The gay challenge was all the attendant heard as he came up 
with the horses. The sefiorita stepped into her gilded chariot, 
gathered the reins into her firm hands, and spoke to the four sleek- 
limbed, white-coated animals that had given her fame, and between 
whom and herself there seemed a subtle understanding and sym- 
pathy. The next moment the race began. 

It soon became an accepted fact among the troop that Cevedra 
was madly in love with his handsome compatriot and rival in the 
great daily contest. Sometimes he actually permitted her to forge © 
ahead and win. Judson, the clown, opined this to be according 
to orders; but Mademoiselle Clélie persisted that it was simply 
because of his infatuation. 

One evening, as the charioteers entered the ring, Manuel, turn- 
ing to look at the sefiorita, as he always did, noticed that, for once, 
she appeared nervous. 

“ Mercedes, what is wrong?”’ he anxiously asked. 

“Oh, I am tired of this wild life,” she cried with sudden 
petulance, “tired of this mad drive around the course; and the 
worst is, the horses know it. My beauties and I are not one in 
heart and spirit as we used to be. Once in a while they chafe under 
my hand. I fear, Manuel, that sometime there may come a moment 
when I shall not be able to control them.” 

Cevedra laughed incredulously. “Carissima mia,” he said, 
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leaning toward her, “ you have worked too hard. I have money 
saved. Be my wife, and I will take you away where you can 
rest.” 

Just then the clown dropped the handkerchief that was the sig- 
nal for the start, and the chariots were off like the wind. Mercedes 
had forgotten her nervousness, and the excitement was as glorious 
to both the charioteers as was the breath of life to the highly-bred 
animals they drove. Manuel’s black Arabians dashed forward 
with the ardor that knows no flagging, and the beautiful white 
steeds of the woman kept with them neck to neck. 

Around the great ellipse they coursed; the spectators rose to 
their feet; the men applauded vigorously, the women waved their 
fans and programmes. Mercedes no longer had a sense of fatigue; 
her heart was set upon victory. Cevedra, for his part, felt that to 
suffer himself to be vanquished to-night would be to lose Mercedes. 
Suddenly, however, a chill of terror passed over him who had 
never before known fear. What Mercedes had dreaded was hap- 
pening. The white horses were dashing on blindly now. The girl 
stood in her chariot, rigid as a statue, clinging to the reins with a 
grasp like death, but powerless to manage the maddened beasts. 
Would they dash into the serried ranks of humanity that crowded 
the tent, almost in a solid mass, from the ground to the line just 
under the canvas eaves? 

The people quickly perceived their own danger. In this emer- 
gency orchestra chairs were less desirable than the plank benches 
where the small boys sat, on the top row, dangling their legs amid 
the darkness under the staging. Now the men shouted at the 
frightened animals, crazing them the more; the women, divided 
between fears for their own safety and horror at the plight of the 
woman in the chariot, distractedly wept. In all the throng there 
was, apparently, only one individual who did not lose his head, 
and this was Manuel Cevedra. 

The white horses had communicated their fright to his Arab- 
ians, but the magnetism of his hand upon the reins stayed the im- 
petuous rush of his own steeds. Another moment, and he had 
leaped from his chariot, and snatched for the bridle of one of the 
runaways. Providentially he caught it, but was dragged along 
in imminent peril of his life. Hanging on with determined cour- 
age, nevertheless, he presently caused the brute to lose something 
of its speed, a slackening that was communicated to its running 
mates. By this time several grooms had run out and, at last, 
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through the combined efforts of Manuel and these attendants, the 
white horses were brought to a halt. But Cevedra did not hear 
the cheers of the throng as he dragged from the chariot the woman 
he loved, and carried her, fainting in his arms, beyond the green 
curtain. 

A few days later, Manuel took Mercedes, his bride, to a little 
village among the hills, where the villagers grew to know them 
only as “ foreign folk,” and no one dreamed that the quiet couple 
who appeared so happy by themselves were a circus king and queen. 
The holiday was sweet, but Manuel could not afford to continue to 
live in idleness. With renewed strength, a restlessness for the old 
life came, also, to Mercedes. Thus, the next season found them 
again with the troop, but as riders only; the chariot races were 
discontinued for the nonce. Cevedra and Mercedes had not been 
back long, however, when the trapeze lady made a discovery. 

“Juan the acrobat seeks the company of Manuel’s wife, and 
there is going to be trouble,” she cackled to the clown with a shrill 
laugh, in which Judson promptly joined. 

The next act in the life drama of the charioteers promised to be 
even more exciting than the runaway in the arena, for the watchers 
soon found food for their gossip. 

One evening Mademoiselle Clélie waylaid Manuel in the early 
part of the performance. “ Look,” she said, lightly touching his 
arm and nodding her peroxide head toward a corner near the 
entrance to the tent that served as the women’s green room. 

Cevedra shook off her jewelled fingers, but his eyes wandered 
in the direction she indicated, and his brow suddenly darkened. 
For there apart stood Mercedes in her graceful white robe, bound 
by its golden girdle, and with roses in her hair. What though the 
gold was alloy, the roses were paper, and even the glow on her 
cheeks was deepened by grease paint? She made a beautiful 
picture, yet he muttered an oath as he gazed. For with her was 
Juan, the acrobat, a third Mexican who had recently joined the 
troop—Juan who, in his gleaming suit of silver, now seemed to 
Manuel like a glittering serpent, the tempter who had entered his 
paradise. 

“T knew you would never believe unless you saw for yourself,” 
whispered the meddler at his side. 

Manuel turned and would have struck the trapeze performer, 
but she fled, frightened at what she had done. Drawing back into 
the shadow, he watched his wife and the man, whom he would fain 
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have killed then and there. Juan was, evidently, urging Mercedes 
to fly with him. She recoiled and hesitated. Falling upon one 
knee he pleaded still. She smiled; seizing her hand he kissed it, 
and looking up into her face, swore eternal fealty to her. 

Oh, it was as pretty a pantomime as was ever enacted, Manuel 
thought with cold rage, and then he recalled his own first meeting 
with the girl, he, the overseer, who had dared to love the Alcade’s 
daughter, and had been discharged for his presumption. He was 
spared the agony of witnessing any further demonstration on the 
part of those upon whom he spied, for the call bell sounded, a boy 
came in search of the acrobat, whose turn on the programme was 
almost reached, and Mercedes vanished behind the canvas of the 
women’s tent. 

Never had Cevedra ridden as he did that night. Mercedes 
seemed to share his recklessness. Never had they made such a 
race. Yet, when Manuel won his wife appeared glad. His first 
resolve had been to upbraid her for her faithlessness. On second 
thought, he decided to say nothing until he should “ make assurance 
doubly sure.” Then—. He pulled his poniard from his belt, and 
plucking a hair from his head, drew it across the blade. The 
edge was keen. Satisfied, he slipped the weapon again into its 
sheath. 

Several days passed. Manuel kept a strict guard over Mer- 
cedes, and they raced together at every performance. Nothing 
untoward happened. He began almost to feel that what he had 
seen had been an illusion, an evil dream. Then, although he was 
not conscious of having relaxed his vigilance in any degree, one 
morning the queen of riders was gone. Juan the acrobat had also 
disappeared from the troop. Mercedes had outwitted Cevedra 
after all, and left not a word or sign by which he could trace her. 
Like a madman he railed at his own stupidity in permitting himself 
to be so easily duped. By evening he was really ill with a high 
temperature and strange fancies, which he put into words involun- 
tarily and with increasing incoherence. 

“ An attack of malarial fever, probably induced by the habit 
that governs the circus world of riding through the country from 
town to town at night,” said the hastily summoned physician. 
“ This, together with the excitement of the life, is apt, sooner or 
later, to play havoc with the strongest constitution.” 

The sick man was taken to a hospital and the troop traveled on. 
The next three weeks were almost a blank to Manuel, but he had 
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a notion that, sometimes, his ravings were soothed by a patient 
little Sister of Charity, who bent over his cot, whispering softly: 
“Forgive, as you hope for God’s forgiveness.” 

Someone else came too, a priest who, in the scenes conjured up 
by the patient’s delirium, seemed to step out of the sanctuary of the 
church in the city of Mexico where Manuel had worshipped as a 
boy. When Cevedra was convalescent the priest came again, and 
to him Manuel confessed with the faith and penitence of his boy- 
hood. 

When the charioteer was fully recovered and about to leave the 
hospital, he said to his gentle, cheerful little nurse: 

“ Ah, Sister, how I wish I could give you something to show 
my gratitude to you for your ‘devoted care.” 

“Do not thank me; what I have done is nothing,” she replied 
sweetly. “ Yet there is one thing belonging to you which I have 
waited until now to return to you. If you wish to leave it with me 
as a gift, I admit I will gladly accept it.” Thereupon, she flashed 
before his astonished gaze the poniard he had worn for years. 
“The design upon the handle is exquisite and the pattern of the 
embroidered sheath so exceedingly quaint,” she continued critically 
examining the golden and silver threads. 

Manuel understood the ruse. 

“ Keep the dagger, Sister,” he said, “ and may God bless you 
for your kindness to a wanderer.” 

Cevedra’s illness had cost him his position with the great cir- 
cus. The following season he was forced by circumstances to en- 
gage with a smaller “ show,” whose route lay through the Southern 
States, and from Texas across the border into Mexico, the land 
of the cacti and of many revolutions. The day after the troop 
reached one of the chief Mexican towns, the manager, coming to the ' 
charioteer, said: “I have engaged a horsewoman of extraordinary 
skill to join you in the chariot race.” 

At the words a picture arose before Manuel’s mind, a vision 
of a beautiful girl who, evening after evening, had been wont to 
drive abreast with him, almost to the end of the race, and whose 
dauntless spirit sometimes even urged her horses to a fleetness 
that honestly outstripped the splendid animals he drove. He sighed 
under his breath, and then, as other thoughts crowded upon him, 
his brow grew sullen. 

“A woman? I will not race against a woman,” he broke out 
hotly. 
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“Tf you do not, I shall think it is because you fear to match 
your skill with hers,” the manager replied, and walked away smiling. 
He knew that his taunt had settled the matter. 

Manuel did not meet the woman who was to race against him 
until both drove into the ring from different entrances, an arrange- 
ment calculated to render the effect of their appearance upon the 
course particularly imposing. Hitherto, whenever he had come 
upon the scene, standing erect in his gilded chariot and driving his 
four fine horses, the round of applause by which he was always 
greeted, had never failed to elate him. To-night, however, as the 
“ evivas”’ swept down from the uppermost benches of the amphi- 
theatre to the edge of the arena, like an incoming tide upon the 
seashore, he hardly responded by so much as an inclination of his 
head to the ovation that was usually so gratifying to his self- 
esteem. For his eyes were fixed, like those of a somnambulist, 
upon the slight figure in the chariot that approached him. 

Was he going mad, as he so often feared would happen? Who 
was this woman in the white robe of a Roman maiden, this girl 
with red roses in her hair? God in heaven, this could be none 
other than Mercedes herself! Involuntarily his hand went to his 
belt for his dagger. With an ejaculation of impatience, he remem- 
bered that he had refrained from replacing the weapon asked as a 
gift by his nurse at the hospital. 

As the woman in the other chariot confronted him, she too 
stared wildly as if, in turn, she saw in him a spectre arisen from 
the past. The smile died upon her lips, and Manuel felt that, but 
for the painted flush upon her cheeks, she would have been as pale 
as death. Yes it was Mercedes. As they drew up the chariots 
side by side and reined in their horses, he looked her full in the face. 
But now she had recovered her poise, and her eyes did not quail 
before his gaze. , 

“ Diavolo!”’ he muttered under his breath. A tumult of rage 
surged in his heart, but above the storm he seemed to hear the soft 
voice that had whispered beside his hospital cot, “ Forgive, as you 
hope for God’s forgiveness! ” 

The race began. Cevedra, with the folly of desperation, lashes 
his horses until, overwrought with excitement, they rushed onward 
as blindly as if they had never known curb nor driver. Two thou- 
sand impetuous Mexicans yelled themselves hoarse as they watched 
the contest. The woman at first showed a splendid daring, and sur- 
passed even her old skill as she managed the four beautiful bays that 
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she drove. But, after the first lap, the utter recklessness of her an- 
tagonist appalled her, and she tried to end the race. The highly- 
bred animals that she sought to check had caught the mad contagion 
from their lawless rivals, however, and, presently, as on the occasion 
when a threatened catastrophe had linked her life with Manuel’s, 
again her horses were running away. Cevedra need only give 
them a wide course, and his wounded honor would be avenged. 
A fierce realization of this fact possessed his mind. 

“The woman! The woman!” The cry re-echoed from all 
sides. 

“ Forgive, as you hope for God’s forgiveness!” The words 
rang through his thoughts with insistent force. 

Suddenly his heart gave a bound; unaccountably to himself 
his jealousy, hatred and anger died down like a fire that is mo- 
mentarily subdued. Jt was not merely his intuitive chivalry that 
was challenged, the natural impulse of a normal man to snatch 
a fellow-being from danger, to save a weak and helpless woman 
from being dashed or trampled to death. Even in that swift ordeal 
he was conscious of another motive. 

Was he going to let his wife be killed before his eyes? Not- 
withstanding her abandonment of him, was not Mercedes the one 
woman whom he had sworn to protect above all others, whom he 
had taken for better or worse, to love and cherish during all his 
life? Because she was guilty, would he be guiltless if he now left 
her to the fate which, in the first instant, he had savagely told 
himself was a judgment from God for her faithlessness? 

As the runaways passed he lurched in his chariot, and reached 
out to grasp the bridle of the nearest horse, but without avail. 
Like a rushing wind the terrified animals tore around the track. 
Once more they approached him. Cevedra leaped to the ground, 
and sprang for the chariot wherein the woman hung powerless. 
Providentially he gained it, caught the reins to which her hands 
still clung, and pulled so hard at the mouths of the bays that grad- 
ually their mad speed slackened, and they finally yielded to his skill. 
Just as he had mastered them, however, one of the animals stumbled 
and fell, hurling their conqueror over his head. 

After his great fight, Manuel lay motionless upon the course, 
and the plaudits of the spectators quickly changed to noisy demon- 
strations of grief. 

“The prince of charioteers is dead,’ lamented the crowd of 
Mexicans and gringos. 
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Men leaped over the ropes that divided the track from the 
throng, and raising the inanimate form, carried it to the performers’ 
tent. But Cevedra was not dead. His head bore a frightful gash, 
yet, after a few days, the surgeons gave hope that he might live 
to ride and drive again in the ring. 

And the woman? During this second illness, Manuel some- 
times fancied that it was Mercedes who leaned over his cot and 
ministered to him. When he was well on the way to recovery, this 
apparent delusion proved a reality. One day, his wife came and 
knelt before him. She was more beautiful than ever, but white 
and weary, like one who has lost sleep for many nights. 

“Go away! Go away!” he cried with harshness. 

“ Manuel, forgive me,” she besought brokenly. 

He turned away his head. 

“Where is Juan, the acrobat?” he demanded. 

The woman sprang to her feet. ‘“ Juan the acrobat,” she re- 
peated in amazement, and with an indignation equal to his own. 
“How should I know?” 

“Has he so soon deserted you?” Cevedra persisted with a 
sneer. 

“ Manuel, is this one of your sick fancies? ” Mercedes replied 
with dignity, “ or do you know what you are saying? The acrobat 
brought me a message from my father, who felt that he was dying, 
and begged to see me before the end. ‘If she hesitates, kneel to 
her and plead with her to come!’ such was his order to the mes- 
senger. And the man obeyed, entreating me to go when I, dis- 
traught between the opposing forces of my love for you and my duty 
to my father, was in an agony of indecision. There was no friend- 
ship between you and the Alcade, and when I realized that I must 
go, I feared to tell you, lest you might attempt to deter me. So 
I went without informing you. I traveled to Mexico with the 
wife and children of a government official. They knew me only as 
the daughter of a planter, whose hacienda was not far from their 
own. They never dreamed that I had any connection with a circus. 
I wrote you several letters, Manuel, and when no answer came, 
I thought you were so angry with me for stealing away that you 
would not forgive me. There are many who can tell you that I 
cared for my father until his death, and afterwards continued to 
live in my old home until it was sold to pay his debts. Then I 
joined this company, for I had no money. Until now I did not 
know that Juan the acrobat left the troop at the same time that I 
VOL. XCIX.—1I4 
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disappeared. I am astounded that anyone supposed I ran away 
with him.” 

For a few moments Manuel lay quiet. Mercedes’ voice, her 
eyes, and the ingenious expression of her face all bore witness 
that she spoke the truth. Through a mist of tears he saw that the 
unfaithfulness with which he had, in his heart, daily charged her, 
had been only a fabrication of his jealousy. Raising his arms he 
clasped them about the neck of his wife and, drawing her down 
to him, kissed her with the ardor of his old love, saying, “ I never 
received the letters; but, Mercedes, if we had only been frank with 
each other, how much suffering we both might have been spared. 
Let us go back to the little village among the hills, and begin our 
life together over again, carissima mia.” 





AVE MARIA. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


Lapy, thy soldier I would be. 
This day I choose thy shield, 
And go, thrice-armored for the fight, 
Forth to the world’s wide field. 


There I shall meet the dark allies, 
The Flesh, the Fiend, the World, 

And fiercely shall their darts of fire 
Upon my heart be hurled. 


But I will raise thy buckler strong 
Betwixt me and the foe, 

And, with the Spirit’s flaming sword, 
Shall give them blow for blow. 


Lady, thy sailor I would be. 
This day I sign my name 

To sail the high seas of the earth 
For glory of thy fame. 





AVE MARIA 


The tempest may besiege my bark, 
The pirate lie in wait: 

The perils of the monstrous deep 
May tempt o’erwhelming fate: 


Yet, wheresoe’r my ship may steer 
Upon the waters wide, 

Thy name shall be my compass sure, 
Thy star my midnight guide. 


Thy poet, Lady, I would be 
To sing thy peerless praise; 
Thy loyal bard, I’d bring to thee 
Heart-music from all lays. 


Soft melody, outpoured in June 
By God’s dear feathered throng, 
Would mingle with the organ’s roll 
To glorify my song; 


And Dante’s voice and Petrarch’s strain, 
And Milton’s matchless line, 

Would lend to my poor minstrel note 
A harmony divine. 


Lady, I choose to be thy son; 
For Mother thee I choose: 
O for thy sweet and holy Child, 

Do not my claim refuse! 


Alone and motherless am I: 


Tho’ strong, I long for rest— 
The thunder of the world’s applause 
Is not a mother’s breast. 


Avé Maria! Shield us all. 
Thy sons we choose to be. 

. Mother of Grace, we raise our hearts 
Our hearts, our love to thee! 








KIKUYU AND THE ANGLO-ROMAN PARTY. 
BY A. H. NANKIVELL. 


AE | seems just now that the troubles of the Church of 

yl England will never end. The controversy about In- 
vocation of Saints followed hard upon the loss of 
Caldey, and before one could estimate the probable 
results of the intervention of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Kikuyu crisis and the letter of the Bishop of Zanzibar 
had turned all men’s thoughts in a new direction. At first sight 
these successive events seemed to be a mere haphazard collocation 
of misfortunes, but when they are studied more closely they are 
found to stand in a real living relation to each other. Hitherto 
the Church of England has shown itself powerless to resist the 
invasion of movements and parties quite uncongenial to itself; it 
has been, as one has said, “in a state of mental chaos,” “ proven 
guilty of double-mindedness,” unable either to assimilate or to re- 
ject the teaching that has passed current as its own. But it would 
seem now that as the inevitable day of disestablishment draws 
nearer, a certain dim instinct has awakened within the body cor- 
porate, which is trying to give expression to some intelligible idea, 
and to exclude what is fundamentally inconsistent with itself. At 
any rate not only is each party considering in a new light its rela- 
tions to other parties, and trying to define what it can tolerate, and 
what is incompatible with its own abiding in the Church, but the 
‘chief officer of the Establishment, a man of great astuteness and 
practical wisdom, is evidently feeling his way cautiously in the 
direction of the definite exclusion of a certain body of men from that 
over-comprehensive communion of which he may be called the 
centre of unity. 

To consider the matter, first of all, from the point of view 
of the principal parties in the Church. The Evangelicals have ap- 
parently no hope of being anything but a party in the future, and 
that a small one. This is perhaps the reason of much in its public 
life that one would have thought quite inconsistent with its general 
principles. Its Erastianism and its real “ Low Churchism,” as op- 
posed to the Evangelicalism which was its better mood, has per- 
plexed and alienated many who were in sympathy with its un- 
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worldly and independent spirit. This party is affected by the pres- 
ent situation in more ways than one. For first it begins to feel in 
many ways the pressure of the High Church movement as it spreads 
among the devout laity. People who attend celebrations in old- 
fashioned Anglican churches without receiving holy communion, 
who genuflect and make the sign of the cross, and generally behave 
in a “ Popish” manner, do cause very real offence and distress 
to both minister and people, especially in the country where there 
is usually no choice of churches. And in many gatherings of the 
clergy it is no longer the High Churchman who feels himself out 
of it, or who is regarded as the heretic. It is indeed no wonder 
that the Dean of Canterbury has been moved to adopt the phrase 
of Newman about “an insolent and aggressive faction,” and to 
apply it to those who are making his position in the Church of his 
fathers so difficult to maintain. The truth is that a considerable 
body of the advanced High Churchmen no longer care to leave room 
in the Episcopal Church for the ordinary type of Evangelical. It 
is felt that on any theory of orthodoxy, they are outside the 
pale. 

It is the reality and seriousness of this attack on their position 
that has made the Evangelicals so amazingly indifferent to the 
aggressions of the Broad Church party. For the most characteris- 
tic feature of the Anglican body, since the publication of Lux Mundi 
some twenty-five years ago, has been the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the Broad Church party, or to put it in another way, the 
triumph of modernism. Undermined by the teachings of the 
Swiss Protestant Godet, whose writings have been regarded in 
England as orthodox works of the highest value, neither High nor 
Low Church has had the skill and knowledge to withstand the 
encroachments of modern unbelief. Only a small minority in both 
parties, and particularly among the Romanizing school, have been 
alive to the real issues at stake. But now that the modernists have 
come out into the open, it is evident that they are claiming a 
toleration for the vaguest theistic ideas, which must be fatal to 
any claim on behalf of the Church to be a teacher of definite 
truth. And such a toleration will not be conceded without a 
struggle. 

With the High Churchmen the position is somewhat different. 
The majority would seem to take much less seriously their claim 
to be Catholic members of a Catholic Church than they did some 
years ago. Many who formerly used quite different language, 
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now openly confess themselves to be Protestants, and acknowledge 
in their hearts that to be Catholic is to be Roman. But the griev- 
ous thing is that their allegiance has been shaken, not only or spe- 
cially to the doctrines which were merely characteristic of their 
party, but to the Bible and the creeds. On the other hand, there is a 
small section of the party which takes itself quite seriously, and is 
determined to put its claim to the proof by acting as if it were true. 
It lacks the advantage of perfect unanimity, for while one authority 
is demanding to know what Ecclesia Anglicana stands for, another 
denies that such a unit exists at all. But there are hopeful signs 
that the policy of make-believe no longer satisfies, and that there 
is a growing desire to bring the whole matter to a definite issue, 
and compel the Establishment to declare its mind. 

Thus the main drift of parties in England is in the direction 
of a clearer definition of the aims and ideals of the Protestant 
Church. On the other hand, the Archbishop of Canterbury is by 
position and temperament the exponent of a different position. It 
is his duty, as it has been the duty of his predecessors, to check the 
development of any tendencies which may imperil the Establish- 
ment, and produce a collision between the clergy and the English 
people. The normal balance of parties must therefore be main- 
tained, and concessions must be made from time to time by one or 
another to the needs or prejudices of the rest. The time has not 
yet come when any one of the great parties can be ejected, to make 
the Church more homogeneous and uncompromising. But at the 
same time he has always seen that the claim of any faction to make 
the Church speak clearly in its own sense, is one which is quite 
inconsistent with the maintenance of the present compromise. 
Those who seriously make such a demand, are violating the condi- 
tions on which alone a National Church can be maintained. And, 
therefore, those who attempt such a direct disturbance of the balance 
of power must be made to yield or go. 

In the first place, then, the Roman party has been for some 
time marked out for destruction. Its very existence has long 
been a menace to the Establishment. Only the difficulty of find- 
ing a suitable test question by which to differentiate it from the 
main body of the High Church party, has averted the blow for so 
long. The Caldey crisis gave some indications of the lines on which 
the attack might advantageously proceed. And we may expect to 
hear in the future that there will be no toleration for devotions or 
doctrines which “cannot be justified on any other than a strictly 
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Papal basis of authority.” But the real ground of exclusion will not 
be its Romanism, but its final inability to accept the compromise. 
For the Establishment is still in England a political cheat 
and those who are hostile to it will have to quit. 

It is obvious that from this point of view, few events could 
have been more fortunate for the Archbishop of Canterbury than 
the action taken by the Bishop of Zanzibar. For, first of all, he is 
a bishop, and so a suitable person to make a decisive example of. 
And, second, he is only a colonial bishop, and has never been a 
beneficed clergyman, and so his secession, if it should come to that, 
will not create too serious a crisis. It is not likely, on the face of 
it, that the troubles of an African mission will lead to a dangerous 
rupture at home. And, third, he raises all the questions which 
form the principal issues between the Anglo-Roman party and the 
guardians of the compromise, for the questions relating to the Holy 
See are not yet ripe for public treatment. He demands that the 
Church of England shall give a definite judgment about (1) modern- 
ism; (2) episcopacy; and (3) Invocation of Saints. 

First. The Bishop of Zanzibar draws emphatic attention to a 
book called Foundations, published by seven Oxford men last year, 
“as a contribution towards the reconciliation of religious belief 
with modern thought.” He understands from the preface that the 
book is admittedly tentative, but that it is supposed to contain 
no theological position so inconsistent with the teaching of the 
Church of England that a minister could not lawfully accept it. 
In the Bishop of Zanzibar’s words: 


The book.... permits priests to believe and teach...... 
(a) that the Old Testament is the record of the religious 
experiences of holy men...... some of whom wrote the...... 
books in order to show how, in their view, God acted in cir- 
cumstances that quite possibly, and in many cases probably, 
hever existed. 

(b) That the Christ’s historic life opens with His baptism, 
at which He suddenly realized a vocation to be the last of the 
Jewish prophets. 

(c) That Christ did not come into the world to die for us; 
but having come, He died because of the circumstances of the 
case. 

(d) That Christ was mistaken in what He taught about 
His Second Advent, thinking that the world would not outlast 
St. John. 
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(e) That therefore he did not found a Church, nor ordain 
sacraments. 

(£) That His Body has gone to corruption. 

(g) That there is no Authority in the Church beyond the 
corporate witness of the Saints, many of whom are now un- 
known, to the spiritual and moral value of the Christian religion. 

Thus it is allowed by the seven to any priest to deny the 
trustworthiness of the Bible, the Authority of the Church, and 
the Infallibility of Christ. 


It is fair to remind ourselves that the authors do not claim 
that these views are finally true, but only that they are a reasonable 
view of the facts as known to us. But we must also take note that 
the publication of these views has not aroused the resentment of 
the High Church party as a whole, and that they are apparently 
regarded as the expression of moderate modernism, as contrasted 
with the more extreme forms found elsewhere, both within and 
without the Establishment. And then the bishop justly asks, “What 
is the prospect of a missionary Church whose clergy is recruited in 
the very dioceses of which these men, and others like them, are the 
trusted theologians? ” ! 

The second incident to which the Bishop of Zanzibar draws 
attention, is the Conference of Protestant Missions with the Church 
Missionary Society at Kikuyu, in June, 1913. Of this we shall 
speak briefly, for the facts are known to all. The Low Church 
bishops of Mombasa and Uganda realized very keenly the difficult 
position in which the small Protestant missions were placed in the 
face of a united Mohammedanism, on the one hand, and a united 
Catholicism on the other. They considered, not unreasonably, that 
the ultimate objective of the missionaries ought to be the formation 
of a single native Protestant Church, formed by the fusion of the 
different Protestant missions. And subject to the assent of the 
parent bodies at home, they agreed on a common policy, including 
the recognition of common membership between the federated 
churches. After the resolutions embodying their proposals had 
been carried, the Bishop of Mombasa celebrated the communion, 
according to the Anglican rite, in a Presbyterian Church, and the 
delegates of the other sects were permitted to receive the sacra- 
ment. 

The third incident to which the Bishop of Zanzibar appeals as 
proving his contention that the Anglican Church at the present mo- 
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ment, and in its present frame of mind, is quite unfit to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen, is found in the fact that the Bishop of 
St. Alban’s, to whom the Zanzibar letter is addressed, has recently 
inhibited a clergyman from ministering in his diocese for the of- 
fence of invoking our Blessed Lady and “two other saints” in a 
church in his diocese. It appears that a society of clergy and 
laity has been recently formed to federate “ Anglo-Catholics,” and 
to advocate a forward policy in the direction of what is called 
“Catholic faith and practice” in the National Church, by those 
persons who regard their separation from the Holy See as a tem- 
porary misfortune to be borne with impatience, and not at all as a 
subject for devout thanksgiving. This society, which is nothing 
if not audacious, christened itself “‘ The Catholic League,” and held 
its first anniversary at a place called Corringham in Essex. It is 
currently reported that the programme included the Salve Regina 
and the Litany of Loreto, and other devotions to which the An- 
glican episcopate are quite unaccustomed, and unfortunately a spy 
provided the bishop with a copy of the service. He neither dared 
nor wished to pass it over; on the contrary, he took severe disciplin- 
ary measures against Dr. Langford James, the president of the so- 
ciety, and other persons concerned, and even unfrocked a lay reader. 
Finally, he sent a circular letter of warning and protest to the 
bishops of the Provinces of Canterbury and York. 

Now the Anglican episcopate has been manifestly uneasy on 
this subject of Invocation of Saints, since the publication of The 
English Hymnal in 1906. The book contains some modern hymns 
to our Blessed Lady and the Saints by Anglican authors, besides 
translations of the Ave maris stella and other well-known Catholic 
hymns. The book came from a quarter with which the authorities 
were not at all anxious to come into collision, and beyond a formal 
prohibition of its use, which was ineffective, no immediate action 
was taken, but it was felt very keenly that a backhand blow had 
been aimed at the compromise by men who ought to have been loyal. 
And ever since then a large section of the official Church has been 
waiting for a convenient occasion to recover the ground which it 
was felt had been lost. And so we may understand that when the 
Corringham scandal was brought to the notice of the authorities, 
those who had been pressing for some decided action, were quite 
clear in their own minds that the enemy was delivered into their 
hands. The sudden and quite unexpected support given by the 
Bishop of London at the Church Congress to the innovating party 
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altered the whole situation; and one can only guess at what lay 
behind that move. 

Now of these three questions, modernism, episcopacy, and 
the Invocation of Saints, the first is unquestionably the most im- 
portant, if not the most urgent, and the Bishop of Zanzibar has 
already announced since his return to England, that he does not 
intend to let it be lost sight of. It is, indeed, most vital, for while 
a Protestant non-sacramental religion leaves out a great part of the 
Gospel message, the religion of the modernists is not really a 
Christian religion at all. The modernist says in effect that the 
Christian ideas are noble, but the Christian facts are incredible, 
therefore let us abandon the message, and keep the ideas, if we can. 
But the old-fashioned Protestant replies with the Catholic, “if the 
facts are not true, we are of all men most miserable!” And in his 
fight for the truth of the Gospel the Bishop of Zanzibar is sure of 
the support of a great number of Christians of many different 
schools of thought, both within and without the National Church. 

On the other hand, it is not doubtful that the archbishop 
will do everything in his power to prevent any such question being 
raised, and he will receive large support in that endeavor from the 
ranks of the High Church party. That is plain enough already, 
from his entire silence on the subject, and from the line taken by 
The Church Times and The Guardian. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the Bishop of Zanzibar has no press. The High Church 
papers and reviews will give him no help in trying to bring the 
modernists to book. And it is not obvious how he can insist on the 
issue being raised, when so many influential persons are interested 
in burking the question. The universities are in the hands of the 
New Learning, and it is the boast of the Anglican modernists, well- 
founded or not, that they have captured most of the theological 
colleges. Something no doubt will have to be done to satisfy the 
Bishop of Oxford and the Bishop of London. But it need not be 
very much. Perhaps the Houses of Convocation will make some 
suitable and reassuring reply to the anxious clergy, who are draw- 
ing up memorials and signing petitions. But it is not likely that 
anyone will have to go on this account, least of all the very prudent 
persons who are responsible for Foundations. 

The question of episcopacy and “ open communion ” with Dis- 
senters presents more practical difficulty. If the High Church party 
had not been going to pieces since 1896, the verdict would be no 
doubt that however excusable were the proceedings at Kikuyu, the 
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“historic episcopate”’ must be loyally maintained. The details 
involved would naturally be left in part to the good sense of the 
bishops concerned. But at the present juncture it is far more prob- 
able that the deciding authority will sanction some measure of 
definite intercommunion between the Episcopal Church and the 
“other branches of the Church of Christ,” which are associated 
with it in the mission field. The archbishop did not use the phrase 
we have just quoted as an empty courtesy, and he is not lacking in 
initiative; he is a man who can “ take occasion by the hand, and 
make the bounds of freedom wider yet,” and the opportunity to 
prepare the way for a reconciliation between his Church and the 
Nonconformists will never be better than it is to-day. The Bishop 
of Zanzibar is maintaining an unpopular position; the great bulk 
of the English people regard his protest with unconcealed impa- 
tience, and the High Church press has hastened to announce before- 
hand its readiness to accept a compromise; what is there to hinder 
an arrangement which shall pave the way for the ultimate removal 
of the barriers that divide the Protestant Episcopalian from his 
Presbyterian brother? In other words, the advance must be so cau- 
tious that the Bishop of Oxford, and those who think with him, will 
not be compelled to retire. But the form in which the questions 
have been stated by the bishops concerned almost preclude such a 
disaster. They are given as follows in the Bishop of Zanzibar’s 
letter of February 18, 1914: 


(1) The proposal for admitting members of Protestant 
bodies to Holy Communion. 

(2) The possible admission of Churchmen to Communion 
in Protestant bodies’ churches. 

(3) The proposal for admitting ministers of Protestant 
bodies to the pulpit of the church. 

(4) Federation with any body that does not practise infant 
baptism. 

(5) The omission of any explanation that the one United 
Native Church, when it comes, will be fully episcopal, and will 
therefore provide: (a) confirmation for all; (b) absolution, 
after private confession, in declaratory form, for such as de- 
sire it. 

(6) The omission of the Athanasian Creed as a ground of 
common belief, and therefore of federation. 


When these points are considered carefully and separately 
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in the light of the past practice of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, and the present practice of the Protestant Episcopal Churches 
in the United States and in Ireland, it is hard to see how any of 
them can be made vital questions, except perhaps the fourth. It is 
evident then that however desirous certain members of the home 
episcopate may be to make a stand while there is something left 
to stand for, they will find the utmost difficulty in resisting the con- 
clusion that the Anglican tradition is too vague and uncertain to help 
them here. And yet we shall make a mistake if we reckon that 
Englishmen will be bound by the strict logic of the situation. The 
bishops concerned will feel, if they do not say, that the general 
effect of all these concessions taken together is a very different 
thing from the result of any one taken separately and treated as an 
isolated incident. And there are a great many persons, both clergy 
and laity, scattered all over the country, who are in a state of ex- 
treme anxiety and discontent. They are for the most part not at 
all ripe for reconciliation with the Mother of Saints, but they feel 
very acutely that the religion in which they were brought up is 
passing away, and will be no more seen. And if anyone can rally 
and organize these scattered units and weld them into a living whole, 
the archbishop will find that the history of a nation is something 
more than a matter of clever calculation. 

The question of Invocation of Saints is practically much more 
difficult of settlement than either of these. A decision in favor 
of the practice is indeed not to be looked for; we can hardly say 
that it has been asked. All that the Bishop of Zanzibar has done, 
has been to protest against its threatened condemnation. He and 
his friends will be quite satisfied in the present state of the Protest- 
ant Church, if they can secure for themselves a quiet toleration, and 
reasonable liberty in extra-liturgical services. And there they 
have the advantage. The general disposition of the Anglican 
Church to tolerate almost any amount of religious eccentricity, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the liberty and comfort of others, 
will operate wholly in their favor. And it must be remembered 
that the modernists cannot logically oppose them here, holding 
as they do an almost Unitarian view of the Person of our Divine 
Lord. But while the opposition to this practice is distinctly weak- 
ening among various sections of Churchmen, the great bulk of the 
clergy and laity still regard it with the greatest disfavor, and would 
welcome a declaration that the twenty-second Article of Religion, 
which condemns “ the Romish doctrine,” is to be taken in its prima 
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facie sense. It stands to them for the most open and aggressive 
manifestation of the Roman spirit. And it is beyond all question 
a most potent weapon in the hands of those who wish to destroy the 
“insolent and aggressive faction.” To refuse to condemn modern- 
ism, and to refuse to forbid open communion with Protestants of 
other denominations, will sorely try the faith of many. But to con- 
demn the Invocation of Saints formally and unmistakably, will be 
the most effectual step that could be taken for the removal of those 
who are disloyal to the Anglican compromise. 

There can be little doubt that the home episcopate were within 
an ace of agreeing to take some decisive action against the Roman- 
izing party, when they were stayed for the moment by the Congress 
Sermon of the Bishop of London, preached at St. Luke’s, Southamp- 
ton, in September last. The bishop preached on the Communion 
of Saints, and discussed very fully the arguments of recent Anglican 
writers for and against invocation. In the course of his sermon he 
said so much in support of the practice without actually giving it 
his own approval, and treated it so entirely as a matter on which 
two opinions might be held in the Anglican communion, that it was 
impossible at the time for the primate to proceed any further 
in the matter without courting disaster. Nor will it be easy for 
the Bishop of London to give effective support to his friends, if 
he does not see his way to come out frankly on their side. 

But whatever course the Bishop of London may finally take, 
the future of the Church of England will lie in other hands. And 
here comes in the importance of the letter of the Bishop of Zanzibar. 
At present the primate is only concerned with the proceedings at 
Kikuyu and their consequences. But if he is compelled to take note 
of the protest against modernism, put forward in the Zanzibar letter, 
he must also concern himself with the question which has been 
raised respecting the Invocation of Saints. In that case he will not 
only be able to destroy the position of the Anglo-Romans, by con- 
demning what they have received on what they are pleased to call 
“the tradition of the whole Church,” but he will be completely pro- 
tected against criticism from the Bishop of London or from any 
other quarter. He will stand before the public as one who has 
been exceedingly loath to interfere with any man’s private belief, 
and who regrets more than he can say that his hand has been forced 
by the very persons whom he desired to shield. 

Meanwhile the only motives which could have weighed with 
him in favor of a milder policy, will have ceased to operate. The 
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Bishop of Zanzibar has made demands which are not at all likely 
to be granted, and has made them as a condition of continued com- 
munion with Canterbury. He has in fact used a threat, and used 
it with the intention of carrying it out. It is useless to offer him 
a compromise, or to attempt to conciliate his truculent supporters. 
But if there is to be a schism, or at least a secession worth reckon- 
ing with, there is plainly nothing to be gained by leaving the 
position of the Church of England needlessly weak for want of 
definition. 

We conclude then that the Bishop of Zanzibar will substantially 
lose his case on all three counts, whatever may be said and done 
to save his face. We believe that his defeat will be the more 
clear and decisive, because he is showing himself utterly unwilling to 
accept or even to appreciate the usual compromise. And without 
charging him with want of tact or skill in the conduct of his affair, 
we are of opinion that the course taken by him has in fact con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the policy of the Anglican epis- 
copate. For this time the Romanizing party are taken in the net, 
and we do not believe that they will escape. And here we must 
return to Bishop Weston’s words to realize what this means for him 
and for his friends. “If to Protestantize the world, and modern- 
ize the faith, be the works that she officially undertakes, J for my 
part have no longer place or lot within her borders. Let the Ecclesia 
Anglicana declare herself, that we may know our fate.” 

To this must be added the very grave remonstrance of Bishop 
Gore of Oxford, who complained, in his letter to The Times of 
December 26th, that “the three sections of the Church are pur- 
suing their own principles to a point where they become really in- 
tolerable to the main body of their fellow-members.” And later on 
he adds, “I feel quite sure that to the great mass of High Church- 
men such an open communion seems to involve principles so totally 
subversive of Catholic order and doctrine as to be strictly intoler- 
able, in the sense that they could not continue in a fellowship which 
required of them to tolerate the recurrence of such incidents.” We 
have put these words in italics, because we do not think that their 
. full significance is as yet at all appreciated either by Catholics 
or by Anglicans who have written on this matter. It is so out 
of all ordinary calculation that the Bishop of Oxford should hint 
at the mere possibility of withdrawal from the communion which 
he has served so well, that they have been treated as a mere pic- 
turesque expression of his extreme alarm and distress at the 
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recent proceedings. But the writer is too studiously moderate in 
his expressions to be guilty of saying “ strictly intolerable ” when 
he meant “ hard to bear,” he is much more the man to say “ hard to 
bear ” when he means “ strictly intolerable.” And the words of the 
Bishop of Oxford do very significantly echo the warnings of Dr. 
Weston of Zanzibar, all the more as he is evidently inclined to re- 
gret the uncompromising spirit which the latter has shown. 

It is our considered opinion that the possibilities of the imme- 
diate future are more grave than the Archbishop of Canterbury 
appears to imagine. Time will show whether the letting out of 
water can be stayed at the moment that he wishes it to cease. But 
it would not be fair to leave the reader under any misapprehension 
of our meaning. We do not anticipate the return of the Bishop 
of Zanzibar to the Catholic Church at the present juncture, nor of 
any great number of his followers. Until the experiment of a 
High Church schism has been tried and failed, we do not believe 
that any large numbers of persons will find their way home. 
How the attempt to establish such an organization will affect the 
position of the Anglican body in other lands, we cannot now antic- 
ipate. But the possibilities of the next Lambeth Conference with 
a revised Book of Common Prayer and a divided episcopate for 
its consideration, form a fascinating study for the speculative mind. 











HERB BORITH IN VAIN. 


BY S. WALDRON CARNEY. 


=O} E telephone message was short, and explained noth- 
Y ing; yet it was over ten years since I had actually 
seen Deluynes. 

“Ts that Doctor Robertson? ” 

“Yes, Doctor James Robertson. Who is 





speaking? ” 

“Armand Deluynes. Doctor, can you come to look me up 
to-night; same old place, 9341 Walnut?” 

“To-night, Mr. Deluynes? Why, it’s ten o’clock now, and 
I am pretty well fagged out. I'll call to-morrow. Didn’t know 
you were back from Europe. Good night—” 

“No, no, hold the phone,” came the order from the other side, 
with its old compelling peremptoriness. “It is a professional mat- 
ter, doctor, and I can’t wait till to-morrow.” 

“ All right, I’m leaving at once—be with you in fifteen min- 
utes.” 

I made a few sleepy conjectures while the street cars bumped 
me Walnut-wise; chiefly I reviewed my years of friendship with 
Armand Deluynes, and vaguely marveled why he had, at that hour, 
summoned me, rather than any other physician; and I vaguely 
wondered what was the malady requiring instant treatment; that no 
indication had been given was, after all, not surprising, for tele- 
phone wires have neither delicacy nor discretion. 

In our undergraduate days at Pennsylvania University, Deluy- 
nes had so fascinated my rather dull imagination, that I could have 
played Alfred Tennyson to his Arthur Hallam, happy in worship- 
ping the idol I had fashioned. His picturesque person, his mys- 
tical temperament, his Latin grace of manner and a certain re- 
serving of himself, were contradictions that wove complexities 
and lit a halo of romance about his baffling personality. The 
fact that he was a devout Roman Catholic, was another element of 
that “ unusualness ” that set him apart. To a physio-psychologist, 
he might have been an interesting study in heredities. 

His father, Albert de Luynes (so they spelled the name in the 
South), was a Louisianian of an old French family, claiming de- 
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scent from a man who stands always as a splendid tragic figure on 
the stage of French history. After doffing his butternut gray, the 
war over, and the lost cause a spectre book or bell could not lay, 
Albert had drifted north to seek his fortune; but his fortune, so 
far from seeking him, skillfully evaded him, to his life’s end, in 
every profession he essayed, and in each business venture he un- 
dertook. In fact, this elegant, simple-minded, brave son of the 
French planters, had no other scenic place in life than that of a 
rich, amiable, generous proprietor paternal to his slaves, and en- 
tirely delightful to his endless procession of guests. But fate 
which gave him no fortune, bestowed on him a wife. He was 
already over forty, and the woman, who was but twenty, and a 
most unlikely person in every way, was the blessing of his life. 
She was a Philadelphia Quakeress, brought up inf that very stone 
house, 9341 Walnut, to which I was now hastening, sheltered from 
a profane world by pious parents who still clung to the old creed 
both in belief and in worship, dignified, benevolent, satisfied with 
their inheritance of a moderate fortune and an old-fashioned man- 
sion. Euphemia was their only child and sole heir, yet they made 
no lasting opposition to a marriage which jarred their prejudices 
and deeply wounded their sensibilities. What manner of girl 
was this whose spiritual elevation ranked her with the “ Holy 
Women chosen by the Spirit; whose fair ascetic face would have 
served as model for St. Catherine of Siena or St. Clara of Assisi; 
whose sudden passion for the middle-aged Creole refused to hear 
reason, and only deepened with the years into a silent, protecting 
worship, more like a mother’s love than a spouse’s tenderness? The 
universe is full of mysteries to us, because we see effects and cannot 
perceive causes. May I call my friend Armand, son of such 
parents, an effect, acknowledging that causes stretched back, on 
one side, through generations of chivalrous Frenchmen courtly 
and Catholic, and on the other side through lines of English 
Quakers, thrifty, self-controlled, seeking God by an unwonted 
path. 

Armand lost his mother when in his fifteenth year, and the 
bereavement was still shadowing his sensitive face when I first met 
him. With her peculiar conscientiousness she had so scrupulously 
observed the promises made at her marriage, that she herself had 
watched over his religious training; teaching him his Catechism 
every Sunday; aiding to prepare him for his First Communion; 
always guiding herself in his regard by the directions of his parish 
VOL. XCIX.—I5 
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authorities, the Jesuit Fathers at old St. Joseph’s. And so, in 
faith and utter simplicity before God, she died in her own creed, 
and the priest, comforting son and father, did not hesitate to say: 

“ God takes His own, and we have no voice here, because He 
knows His own, and we know nothing.” 

Launched out on our careers, Armand and I had inevitably 
drifted far apart. He achieved a place of distinction at the Phila- 
delphia bar, although the legal profession was not, assuredly, the 
line which I should have fancied his temperament would have 
found attractive. In my own ventures to make an opening as a 
physician in three Western towns, one after another, I had also 
compassed a reasonable measure of success, always aiming to return 
to the East when I could carry back with me experience and reputa- 
tion. These had come to me at last, and I was back in Philadel- 
phia. I knew that Deluynes had never married, and that the social 
world had talked much of a broken engagement which, the senti- 
mentalists asserted, had clouded his life and had clouded his sun, 
and transformed his gay social graces to a calm gentle urbanity, 
which never repelled friends but never sought them. The lady 
had married an English baronet, and, gossip whispered, was paying 
a heavy price for her title. She lived much on the continent, her 
husband was seldom with her, and they were childless. It was also 
bruited that Deluynes had sometimes visited her, but in Italy only, 
where she spent much of the year. Moreover, I had learned for a 
certainty that after the death of his father, who passed away some 
twelve years before, Armand had withdrawn from the Catholic 
Church, but had joined no other denomination, and locked himself 
up into a reticence touching religion, as close as on all other per- 
sonal subjects. What truth there might have been in these floating 
tales, however, I never knew nor do I know now, but I was naturally 
reviewing them as I bumped onward. Emotion stirred at the near- 
ness to the interview, for I still had for him a sentiment apart from 
that I felt for other men. I had no justification for supposing that 
any adequate reciprocity bound him to me; I was a big heavy fel- 
low, only equipped for the practical, and he was adorned for the 
ideal. But I always had the certainty that he relied on my dog- 
like rugged fidelity, which made no demands, but was just simply 
there when needed. 

At half-past ten o’clock I was ringing the old-fashioned bell of 
the old-fashioned house. The door was opened, as I expected, by 
his faithful old colored servant, Théophile, who had been his 
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father’s slave in ante-bellum days, and who would have resented the 
disreputable condition of belonging to nobody, and of classing with 
the “ Free Darkies ” of the North. But Théophile had never been 
brought into such social descents, for he remained first as the 
body servant of Mr. Albert Deluynes, and then of Mr. Armand 
Deluynes, whom he had carried in his arms as a babe, and who was 
the unique object of his worship. No “nigger dialect” had ever 
sullied Théophile’s lips, and he held in frigid contempt the language 
of his Northern brethren of color, and the fiction which employed 
that medium as a humorous adjunct. His French was really excel- 
lent, for he had been a constant companion to his feudal suzerain, 
and his English was merely picturesque by its idioms and its for- 
eign accent. 

“Oh, Doctor Robertson! How that I am glad! It is to 
thank God!” he said softly, as he admitted me with his courteously 
profound salutation, and showed me into the little hall-reception 
room. 

“T am delighted to see you again, Théophile. What seems 
to be the matter with Mr. Armand?” 

“ Neuralgia, M. le Docteur. Very evil species of neuralgia, 
face very bad on one side.” 

“Tooth perhaps? Has he seen a dentist? ”’ 

“No, M. le Docteur,” and Théophile, always standing and 
bowing with each reply, hesitated and was evidently embarrassed. 
“ May I to venture Dr. Robertson, not too hardy, not presume too 
much ? ” 

“ Certainly you may speak freely to me, Théophile, and I'll be 
glad to know all you can tell me before I go up to my patient. 
Sit down, Théophile.” 

“ Excuse me, M. le Docteur, excuse me; it would not be pos- 
sible,” and he bent himself double in repudiating such a liberty. 
“Mr. Armand, you know, is changed, very changed these time. 
The joy of things is not any more.” 

“ His father’s death, some years back? ” 

“Tt may be. And, monsieur, it may not be, also. Who 
knows? There is something here,” Théophile indicated dramatic- 
ally his own interior. 

“ Dyspepsia? Cancer?” 

“Oh, no! M. le Docteur! The heart, the soul! Shall I mis- 
take? I carry him on my breast when he could only cry; no cry 
comes out now, but there is cry somewhere down there. He goes 
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to travel to make change, many countries, California, West Indies, 
Europe,— ” 

“You accompany him?” 

“Never, Monsieur, never. I stay to preside affairs; me al- 
ways to maintain the house and our dignity. But I see, yes, I see; 
not always I can understand. Lately, he was in Italy, and came 
back more mélancolique, but kind always. You are a heretic, M. 
le Docteur; pardon me, it is not your fault, but you see we are 
Catholique! Is it not? Well, many years Mr. Armand not go to 
church; that is not healthy neither. Now for three days; he 
keeps in his study, takes his meals there, eats less than bird. I 
bring salver back, full. I weep—yes, M. le Docteur—I who speak 
to you, Théophile! Neuralgia has him as prey—face bandaged. 
Neuralgia—does it ever come of cablegram, M. le Docteur? It 
seems to me that, yes. Cablegram—lI think some death, somewhere, 
neuralgia, bandage.” 

“Nonsense, Théophile. Go straight upstairs and tell Mr. 
Armand that I am here.” 

As I strode up and down waiting, some linkings knitted con- 
jecture into a shape. I vaguely recalled an obituary line in the 
Ledger of that week. Italy—yes, Florence—a titled Englishwoman 
of Philadelphian family—some old gossip, faded for me by lapse 
of time, took on color and— 

“M. le Docteur, give yourself the trouble to ascend, if you 
please.” 

Théophile softly opened and shut the study door to usher me, 
but did not cross the threshold, and there was a mournful flap to 
his loyal old feet as I heard him slowly going back to his post. 

The light in the studio was turned low. Our mutual hand 
grasp was hearty, and our greetings few of words were full in 
earnestness. It was a weird figure that stood before me. The 
black hair was heavily brushed with silver; the shoulders were 
heavy and drooping; out of a sallow face, prematurely lined and 
even furrowed, there looked forth the left eye only, dark and beau- 
tiful still, but not meeting mine directly. The other eye and the 
whole right side of the face were concealed by a very large cream- 
colored silk handkerchief, almost a scarf, firmly wound all about 
the head and knotted on the left side of the neck. After our first 
exchanges of old comradeship questions and answers, I plunged into 
professional business promptly, for it was late, and the man was 
evidently suffering. 
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“Neuralgia, Armand? Tic douloureux? Caries in teeth and 
jawbone?” ' 

“No, Robertson; nothing of that kind. It is skin trouble, 
and until you can relieve it, I shall not go out of house. Doctor, 
I rely on your discretion as a physician; but I rely more yet on 
your secrecy as a friend. There is, on my right cheek, beginning 
above the chin and ending under the eye, a deep crimson stain, 
peculiar, irregular in outline, fiery red, not aching at any time, 
but occasionally tingling as if lightly scourged with nettles.” 

“Let me examine it.” For he not only did not remove the 
scarf, but held his hand nervously over the affected spot. Before 
him on the table lay his large silver mounted hand mirror. He 
slowly unwrapped his face. I turned the gas on full, and looked. 
He shrank from the scrutiny. I lit another jet, and investigated 
carefully. I took indications for fever; there was no fever. I 
considered with keen anxiety, my hands behind my back, pacing the 
room in silent deliberation. 

“ How long since you perceived this—this crimson blotch?” 

“Three days. It was there when I went to the glass in the 
morning.” 

“ Had you slept well?” 

“No.” 

“Just now, has it seemed to deepen or change? Look in 
your hand mirror and make sure.” 

He studied in the glass, with a kind of spectral horror haunting 
his haggard eyes. 

“No,” he responded. “It is just the same.” 

Another silence. He gazed into my own countenance with 
that appeal of despair that yet touches on hope. 

“Doctor, I have bathed in hot water; in tepid water; in icy 
cold water—in vain. Through Théophile, who did not know what 
I was ordering, I have got from pharmacies every remedy, every 
cream or balm I could recall. In vain. Oh,” and his voice became 
the wail of a soul in torment, “Oh, I seem to hear at every hour 
of the day and night, that awful sentence of the prophet Jeremias: 
“Though thou wash thyself with nitre, and multiply to thyself 
the herb borith, thou art stained in thine iniquity before me, saith 
the Lord God.” 

He covered his face with one hand; I sat down beside him 
and took the other. Hallucinations are a baffling study for every 
doctor. This man’s right cheek bore not a trace of color; like the 
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rest of his skin, it was of a delicate pallor, now sallow from con- 
finement and anxiety. But how was I to convince him of this? 
Still holding his hand, I rapidly reflected; I could boast but little 
Christian faith. At twenty I had broken the chains of Calvinism in 
which I had been trained, and now was left with only some sort of 
belief in God and prayer. I did pray: I implored God that it might 
be given me to speak the right, the helpful word. 

“ Armand Deluynes, you must pardon me if I step beyond my 
province. You are a Roman Catholic, and you know better than 
I the duties of your religion and the helps it offers. I think you 
believe in them.” He did not answer. I continued: “A doctor 
of the body has no remedy here. Herb borith and nitre and all 
they stand for are vain. The diagnosis must be for the soul’s 
physician.” 

He dropped my hand. And then I gave him the truth. 

“T swear to you before God, Armand Deluynes, that the 
mark is on your conscience only, and that your cheek is spotless.” 

It was twelve o’clock that night when we parted. No con- 
fidence of his so much as hovered near any danger ground of the 
past. In all things he was chivalrous, generous, high bred. And no 
interrogatory of mine, assuredly, bordered on topics we shunned as 
men and gentlemen. I repeat again that I knew nothing then and 
know nothing now. But when I left him at the stroke of twelve, 
more distinctly than he perceived the tables and chairs in the room, 
he still saw the red brand on his right cheek. 

It was seven years later that the Father Superior of Geth- 
semane, Kentucky, gave me so kind a welcome, in response to the 
letter wherein I asked a special permission. 

_ “Brother Jeremias is coming in now from the fields, as you 
* see in that line of lay brothers with their spades over their should- 
ers. Healthy, is he? Oh,” and the good Father laughed so 
heartily that it cheered me to listen to such merriment in a Trappist 
monastery. “ Healthy? My dear doctor, he could almost lift an 
ox! And as to his appetite, well, you shall see for yourself, so 
soon as he washes his face and hands and has time to get over to 
the guest house, for he is expecting you with affection and 
pleasure.” 

Then the Superior looked at me with a penetrating and sign- 
nificant gaze, as he added slowly: “ Our excellent Brother Jere- 
mias has told me that he owes his doctor a great debt. God will 
repay it at some time, and in some manner we cannot foretell now. 
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Among all our lay brothers, and many are holy men, I count 
Brother Jeremias as a saint. Ah, here he is!” 

There indeed; the coarse garb of a Trappist lay brother cloth- 
ing a form, stalwart, agile, and graceful even yet; the glow of the 
farm on both healthful cheeks, but in both dark eyes light enkindled 
from above—profound, serene, benignant, there he stood, my boy- 
hood’s ancient ideal. : 

The Father Superior withdrew at once. Our interview was 
not long, but it carried into my own mind many thoughts over which 
I am still pondering, whatever be their outcome. As we parted, 
he, said with his own beautiful smile: “ Robertson, nitre, herb 
borith are in vain. But Christ’s atonement cleanses the reddest 
stain, for when they pierced His side, there came forth Blood and 
Water.” . 





ON A FLYLEAF OF OMAR. 
4 BY INA COOLBRITH. 


PoEeTt-ASTRONOMER, who night by night 

God’s star-page scanned, yet failed to read aright, 
Where throughout space His alphabet of suns 

Spells Life, in inextinguishable light! . 


For not, if cycling Time might blot the whole 

Of that vast scheme from the illumined scroll, 
The Worlds, incalculable to rayless void, 

Could cease of Man the imperishable Soul. 


O finite mind that would the infinite 

To challenge seek, and measure! Piteous plight! 
How happier the bird of lightest wing, 

That soars and trusts the Teacher of its flight. 


An empty glass upon a broken shrine, 

What matters it? the quaffed or unquaffed wine? 
See the clear goblet with what nectar brimmed 

From fountains inexhaustible, divine! 





HUMBERT’S CAMPAIGN IN IRELAND. 


BY A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 


PN the last decade of the eighteenth century though the 
“ii Irish Parliament, which Grattan had created, still 
met at College Green, it was elected by a very limited 
franchise, and many of its members were really the 
mere nominees of a few great landlord families. 
Only Protestants were eligible for a seat in it, and it was con- 
trolled by the party that was opposed to all reforms. Its powers 
for good or evil were limited by the fact that the executive at 
Dublin Castle was responsible not to it, but to the English ministry 
in London. The real ruler of Ireland was the English Prime 
Minister, with his deputies the Viceroy and the Secretary for Irish 
Affairs. The great mass of the Irish people, who did not belong 
to the privileged Episcopalian and landlord class, despaired of 
any reforms being secured by Parliamentary action, and when the 
successful Revolution in America was followed by another Revo- 
lution in France, their leaders looked to the country, which had so 
effectively aided the revolted colonists beyond the Atlantic, as their 
ally in the struggle with the dominant party and with England. 
The movement began not among the oppressed Catholics of the west 
and south, but among the Presbyterians of Ulster, and for awhile 
Belfast was its chief centre. It was among the northern men that 
the United Irishmen were the strongest. The association had at 
first been an open organization agitating for Parliamentary reform. 
The repressive measures of the government led to its conversion 
into a secret society conspiring to effect a revolution by armed force. 
The government made some concessions, but only went far 
enough to encourage the popular party to exert further pressure 
upon it. The Parliamentary vote was granted to a certain num- 
ber of Catholics, but no Catholic could be elected a member of the 
Irish House of Commons. Catholics were allowed to hold com- 
missions in the army, but the higher ranks were barred to them. 
Wise men urged that the way of safety was not to remove this or 
that grievance, but to sweep all of them away. But Dublin Castle 
refused to grant concessions except in a grudging, half-hearted way, 
that caused more disappointment than satisfaction. 
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There was a brief period of hope when, in January, 1795, Earl 
Fitzwilliam arrived in Dublin as Lord Lieutenant, and in his first 
speech as Viceroy declared that he meant to see that the just 
claims of the Irish Catholics should be granted. But the policy 
he had proclaimed was disavowed by the cabinet in London, and 
within three months he was recalled, and left Dublin amid the 
general mourning of the people. 

Lord Camden, who succeeded him, found the country seething 
with discontent that voiced itself in intermittent disorder. Eng- 
land was at war with France, and engaged in military operations 
in various parts of the world, so the garrison of regular troops 
in Ireland had been greatly reduced. Those that were left there 
were scattered in small detachments through the country under 
conditions that made discipline dangerously lax. When, in 1796, 
rumors came of an impending French invasion, yeomanry and 
militia regiments were hurriedly raised to act as armed police, 
and allow the regulars to be concentrated for the defence of the 
country. ‘Of course,” wrote Camden, “I shall be construed as 
arming the Protestants against the Catholics.” This was in fact 
what he was doing. The new corps were largely recruited among 
the Orange lodges, who were bitterly hostile not only to the Catho- 
lics, but to the liberal-minded section of the northern Presbyterians. 

The new guardians of order proved such a scourge to the 
districts in which they were billeted, that the general hostility 
to the government became daily more accentuated. The Irish sit- 
uation was soon so threatening that Pitt sent Lord Malmesbury 
to Paris to try to arrange a peace with the French Republic. The 
negotiations dragged on without result till the middle of December, 
when Malmesbury was somewhat curtly dismissed from Paris. 
There is good reason to believe that the French government thus 
rejected the proferred peace largely on account of the hopes they 
built upon a plan of concerted action arranged with Wolfe Tone 
and the United Irishmen, and now ripe for execution. General 
Hoche’s expedition was just ready at Brest to sail for Ireland. 
There is no: need to tell again how the enterprise failed; how the 
fleet reached Bantry Bay but without its chief, and how the French 
waited without landing, until a gale drove them out to sea and 
scattered their ships. In Irish popular tradition, Grouchy, the 
second in command, is unjustly blamed for not having landed with 
the forces that had reached the bay. But the publication of his 
correspondence has proved that he was anxious to risk everything 
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on a landing, and only the half-heartedness of the admirals pre- 
vented him from so doing. The Hon. J. W. Fortescue, the latest 
and best historian of the British army, in telling the story of this 
episode notes the smallness of the force at the disposal of the 
government for the defence of the south, concludes that “if the 
French had been able to land even two-thirds of their force by 
Christmas day, they would almost infallibly have captured at least 
Cork, with an enormous quantity of naval stores and supplies.” 

The Viceroy, Lord Camden, was thoroughly scared, and asked 
for more troops from England, but the army was being frittered 
away piecemeal in ill-judged operations in the West Indies and 
in Europe, and Lord Portland, the Secretary for War, wrote in 
reply from London a confession of helpless weakness. “ You 
know our nakedness in the matter of regular troops,” he said. 
“We could not spare you above a thousand regular infantry, 
unless we sent the Guards.” France had missed a great oppor- 
tunity, how great this letter-of Portland’s plainly shows. 

An attempt was made in the following year to organize a 
French expedition to Ireland in the Dutch ports, but Admiral Dun- 
can’s defeat of the covering fleet at Camperdown made the scheme 
impossible. After this second failure France for some months 
made no further effort to intervene where intervention promised 
the largest results. Of the condition of the Irish garrison in the 
year of Camperdown, Mr. Fortescue tells us: 

The Fencibles (mounted yeomanry) and militia, which con- 
stituted practically the whole of it, were at best none too well 
disciplined; and the officers, particularly those of the militia, 
were for the most part both ignorant and neglectful of their 
duty. Moreover these troops had been scattered broadcast 
over Ireland in small parties for the protection of isolated 
houses and petty towns, under very imperfect supervision or 
control. Now flattered and feasted by the country gentlemen; 
now cursed and pelted by the poorer classes; now courted and 
bribed by the agents of the disloyal, they were misled and en- 
couraged to excesses by the example of their officers and their 
betters, and seldom called to account for indiscipline or oppres- 
sion. It was a trial which would have corrupted the Ironsides ; 
and many corps had disgraced themselves by cruelty and license. 

Even Camden realized that such a state of things meant the 


14 History of the British Army, by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. The work is still 
in progress. The long range of volumes and atlases of plans so far issued brings 
the story up to the opening years of the nineteenth century. It is an authoritative 
work based on wide original research. 
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accentuation of the danger. He asked for a capable soldier to be 
sent to reduce the irregular troops to some kind of discipline and 
order. But political reasons prevented him from getting the man 
he wanted. He asked for Lord Cornwallis, but Cornwallis was 
opposed to the government policy, and so was ineligible. The same 
reason excluded Lord Moira, a much abler soldier, for Moira was 
denouncing from his place in the House of Lords the misgovern- 
ment of Ireland. At last the veteran Abercromby reluctantly 
accepted the Irish command. 

Abercromby, an upright man and a good soldier, made a real 
effort to make the army not an instrument of oppres- 
sion and cruelty, but of order and defence for the country 
and the people. His action provoked the hostility of the landlords 
who were crying out for military protection, and the officials who 
had connived at illegal court martials on the peasantry and the 
burning of their cottages. In a general order, setting forth new 
regulations for the troops, dated February 26, 1798, Abercromby 
said: “‘ The very disgraceful frequency of court martials, and the 
many complaints of irregularity in the conduct of the troops, 
have too unfortunately proved the army to be in a state of licen- 
tiousness which must render it formidable to everyone but the 
enemy.” This frank statement called forth a storm of protest 
from the party of ascendency. Lord Portland wrote from England 
to ask if the order was a forgery. If it was genuine, it was, he 
declared, a triumph for the “ disaffected.” Abercromby saw that 
his position was impossible, and resigned his command. The 
Speaker, inspired by the officials, declared, in the name of the 
Irish House of Commons, its confidence in “the order, alacrity, 
vigor, and discipline of the army.” It is not an Irish Nationalist 
writer, but Mr. Fortescue, the semi-official historian of the British 
army, who remarks that “ it would not be easy, even in the records 
of Dublin Castle, to find a match for such an example of mis- 
chievous effrontery.”” And he goes on to say: 





In despair the government left the command for the present 
in the hands of the senior officer, General Lake, who, though 
a brave soldier, was above all other officers identified with the 
military abuses which Abercromby had striven to check. Lest 
he also should by chance endeavor to restore discipline, Camden 
ordained that no general order should in future be issued until 
first submitted to himself. Thus the reign of violence and the 
ruin of the soldiery were erected into a sacred principle; and 
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a rebellion in Ireland was finally assured. No better measures 
could have been taken by the ablest and subtlest French agent 
for the success of a French invasion. 


And this same year, 1798, saw both a rebellion and a French 
invasion. The main scene of the famous rising of 1798 was a 
county so scantily organized by the United Irishmen, that Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald had left it completely out of account in his 
report on the strength of the society at the opening of the year. 
But the Wexford peasantry were driven into insurrection by the 
cruelties of the Orange militia let loose upon them by Camden and 
Lake. The struggle was of the briefest. So much incident was 
crowded into the time, that it is not easy to realize that less than a 
month elapsed from the first success of the rebels at Oulart Hill, 
on May 27th, to their crushing defeat by numbers at Vinegar Hill, 
on June 21st. Few regular troops were engaged in the suppression 
of the rising. Lake’s forces were almost entirely made up of 
yeomanry and militia. They revenged their failures in the first 
stage of the brief campaign by systematic barbarity when the tide 
turned in their favor. Lord Cornwallis who arrived in Dublin on 
June 20th, with full powers as Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief, 
tried to check these outrages, and proclaimed a new policy of 
clemency and conciliation. Of the Orange militia he wrote in 
scathing condemnation: “‘ The Irish militia are totally without dis- 
cipline, contemptible before the enemy when any serious resistance 
is made to them, but ferocious and cruel in the extreme when any 
poor wretches, with or without arms, come within their power.” 

Had the French intervention taken place while Wexford was 
still in arms, it might have been effective. But it came when 
the rising had been everywhere trampled out. The man and the 
army that might have changed the course of history were far away 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. As Mr. Fortescue says, “ Bonaparte 
’ had lost the greatest chance of his life when he took his thirty 
thousand veterans to Egypt instead of to Ireland.” In the spring, 
when the “ Army of the East” was gathering at Toulon, it had 
been reported that Ireland was its real object, and this was why 
Nelson’s fleet was sent to the Mediterranean. 

The exaggerated reports of the Irish ‘rising that reached 
France, encouraged Wolfe Tone to renew his efforts to obtain 
help for Ireland. Even after the failure of the insurrection, he 
argued that the struggle in Wexford had shown what a wider 
movement might effect, if backed by military help from the Re- 
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public, and he declared that, while the south had shot its bolt and 
failed, the north and west were still waiting only for a call to arms 
and effective succor from abroad. All he could obtain, however, 
was that the Directory dispatched mere handfuls of troops, all too 
late, to the assistance of the Irish patriots, and of these various 
expeditions only one, that of General Humbert, effected a landing. 

Humbert was the son of a French peasant farmer. He had 
received so little education that he could barely write. As a boy 
he had worked in the fields. As a young man he had tramped the 
country roads dealing in rabbit skins. Then came the Revolution, 
and he volunteered for the army. He was a born soldier, and he 
rose rapidly to command. He was one of Hoche’s brigadiers in 
the abortive expedition to Bantry Bay. There for days he had 
waited on board one of the frigates in the wind-swept bay, looking 
impatiently at the green hills, and longing for the order to land, 
and on the return voyage to Brest he had shared the dangers of an 
action with a British squadron. He was eager to return to Ireland, 
and was inspired with all Wolfe Tone’s enthusiasm. On August 
6, 1798—1more than seven weeks after the battle of Vinegar Hill— 
he sailed from the Isle d’Aix with a little squadron of three frigates, 
conveying one thousand and thirty-six men, veterans of the armies 
of the Rhine and of Italy. 

The frigates steered for Donegal Bay, but baffled by adverse 
winds on August 22d they changed their course, and anchored 
in Killala Bay. Humbert landed his small force, and seized the 
town after a skirmish with the detachment that held it. He had 
expected to find the country ripe for insurrection, and to be joined 
by thousands of enthusiastic patriots ready to use the arms he was 
landing from his frigates. But he had come to a part of Ireland 
where the people were utterly unorganized, and in their misery had 
neither the heart nor the energy for an adventurous enterprise. 
Mr. Fortescue says that the small bodies of Connaught peasants 
who joined Humbert, were attracted by the “ brilliant uniforms ” 
he gave them. The narratives of some of the French officers, 
which M. Guillon published a few years ago in his work La France 
et l’Irlande pendant la Révolution, make one suspect that a much 
more powerful inducement was the chance of escaping for awhile 
from sheer starvation. 

The French peasant general and his handful of veterans were 
no band of brigands. Their conduct presented a striking contrast 
to that of the forces of the government. In a proclamation issued 
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at Killala, Humbert announced that the strictest discipline would be 
enforced, and life and property of non-combatants would be pro- 
tected. Unlike so many of the Republican generals, he also de- 
clared that the religion of the people would be respected. His 
friend Tone had told him that this must be a necessary condition. 
of any enterprise in Catholic Ireland. Humbert promised to ob- 
serve this policy, and he kept his word. 

His campaign lasted rather less than three weeks. He 
remained four days at Killala, landing stores and arms, or- 
ganizing an Irish contingent of a few hundred men, and sending 
a detachment inland to occupy Ballina. On August 26th he 
marched southwards by Ballina, in the hope that if he could pene- 
trate into the interior of Connaught larger numbers would join him. 

Major General Hutchinson, who commanded in Connaught, on 
hearing of the French landing, had assembled at Castlebar a force 
of Irish militia and yeomanry with four guns. Lord Lake was 
hurrying to his assistance with more militia and yeomanry, seven 
guns, a company of regular infantry, and the Sixth Dragoons, a 
regiment of regular cavalry. Various bodies of troops of Corn- 
wallis’ command were advancing to hold the crossings of the 
Shannon, and Cornwallis himself was posting across Ireland to take 
the supreme command of the operations. On the evening of the 
twenty-seventh he received the startling news that Lake—the victor 
of Vinegar Hill—had been completely routed that morning by the 
French. 

Humbert had set out from Ballina at three p. m. on August 
26th. He learned from his scouts that the bridge at Foxford, 
where the road from Ballina to Castlebar crosses the river Moy, 
was held by one thousand two hundred yeomanry under General 
Taylor. But led by Irish guides the column left the road, and 
moving by rough hill tracks crossed the Moy higher up by an 
unguarded ford in the summer evening. Bivouacking for the night, 
Humbert resumed his march at dawn, and at six a. m. on the 
twenty-seventh he was before Castlebar. 

Lake had joined Hutchinson there the day before, and taken 
over the command. English accounts estimate his entire force at 
less than two thousand men. It must have been much greater. 
Humbert was no boaster, and he reported that the enemy was 
six thousand strong. This may have been an overestimate, but it 
is quite certain that, though he had no cavalry with which to follow 
up a pursuit and collect stragglers and broken men as prisoners, he 
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had in his camp after the battle one thousand two hundred prisoners 
and deserters from Lake’s force, and it is incredible that only some 
eight hundred remained to be accounted for as casualties in the 
fight, fugitives from it, and troops who made good their retreat. 
Lake had some thousands of men, and his eleven guns were a 
formidable feature of his battle line, which was drawn up in front 
of the town, one flank secured by a lake, the other by an impassable 
bog. Humbert had to make a direct frontal attack. As he had 
left two hundred men to hold Killala and Ballina, he had only 
about eight hundred regulars with him, besides the Irish contingent 
under the command of Matthew Tone and Bartholomew Teeling. 

The battle opened with an artillery fight, in which Lake had the 
advantage. It is no slur on the undrilled Connaught peasants that 
they failed to make good their advance against the cannon. But 
Humbert counted for success on a charge of his French veterans, 
and before their bayonets most of Lake’s array broke in shameful 
panic. The gunners, the regular company of the Sixth Foot, and 
Roden’s Yeomanry, alone made something of a stand and fought 
well for awhile. The Sixth Dragoons, who had disgraced them- 
selves by indiscipline and cruel outrages on the people during their 
march, broke and galloped away without striking a blow. The 
Longford and Kilkenny Militia, the Loyal Galway Volunteers and 
Fraser’s Yeomanry dissolved into mobs of fugitives. Some of the 
militia of the west—it is true—had no heart in the fight, and 
after it was over numbers of them came into Humbert’s camp as 
deserters. But most of them were clearly anxious to get away as 
quickly and as far as possible from the scene of action. Some 
of them did not halt till they reached Tuam, forty miles away; 
others came streaming into Athlone. Eleven guns, all the stores at 
Castlebar, and several regimental colors, were the prize of the 
victors. 

Cornwallis had reached Athlone on the evening of the battle. 
He remained there till August 30th, rallying the remains of Lake’s 
beaten detachment, bringing up reénforcements, and rapidly col- 
lecting a formidable force. Humbert had proclaimed the Irish 
Republic at Castlebar, and fortified the town, but there were scant 
signs of the widespread insurrection on which he had counted. 
On September 4th, learning that Cornwallis was approaching from 
‘Athlone at the head of greatly superior forces, the French general 
called in all his detached parties, and marched to Foxford. His 
subsequent movements show that his object was to avoid for awhile 
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a decisive action, and strike for either Ulster or the centre of 
Ireland, on the chance of reaching a district more ripe for insur- 
rection, and maintaining himself until further succor could arrive 
from France. He naturally anticipated that the news of his vic- 
tory at Castlebar would be the signal for further expeditions to be 
hurried off to Ireland. 

Cornwallis was strong enough in an to divide his force. 
He sent a column under Lake to follow up Humbert, whilst he him- 
self with the main body marched eastwards towards Carrick-on- 
Shannon, to secure the river crossing there and head off the French. 
On a report that Humbert was moving northeastwards from Fox- 
ford, Cornwallis sent orders to the garrison at Sligo to abandon the 
place without attempting to defend it if the French attacked, and to 
retreat to Ballyshannon or Enniskillen. This is enough to show 
how great was the alarm created by the fight at Castlebar. Corn- 
wallis had no idea that his opponents were a mere handful. 

On September 5th Humbert was approaching Colloony, when 
he found his way barred by the Limerick Militia under Colonel 
Vereker. The colonel, though he had only three hundred men 
with him, made a stubborn fight on well-chosen ground. It took the 
French an hour to clear the way, and when Vereker retired towards 
Sligo, Humbert concluded that he would not have made such a 
stand unless he had strong supports behind him and near at hand. 
He therefore judged that the militia must be the advanced guard 
of an army. It was the only mistake he made, but it had serious 
consequences. Abandoning the advance of Sligo he marched by 
Drummahair to Manor Hamilton, where he arrived on September 
6th. His object so far had been to reach the wild mountain coun- 
try of Donegal. But he had changed his plans, and now made the 
much more difficult attempt to shake off Lake’s pursuit, evade Corn- 
wallis at Carrick by crossing the Shannon near Lough Allen, and 
push into the centre of Ireland. 

He succeeded in crossing the river at Ballintra on the seventh. 
But next day at Ballinamuck he found the British columns closing 
in all around him. Lake was following him closely. Cornwallis 
had come up on his right flank from Carrick. Other masses of 
troops were reported in front. Hopelessly outnumbered he made a 
brief fight, and then, when it was clear that further resistance meant 
only the useless loss of brave lives, he surrendered. Only eight 
hundred men of the thousand who had landed at Killala were with 


him in this last stand. 
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Irish and French writers naturally give high praise to Hum- 
bert and his gallant band. It would be easy to quote many such 
testimonies. But more significant is the judgment of the English 
military historian. Of Humbert’s campaign Mr. Fortescue says: 


' If ever commander did himself honor by the exemplary be- 
havior of his troops, by moderation towards the inhabitants of 
an invaded country, and by indomitable courage in a desperate 
situation, it was this rough, illiterate Humbert. It was not vain 
glory when he wrote, after his landing, to the Directory that 
if he were reénforced by two thousand men Ireland would be 
free. 


And it is no enthusiastic Irish patriot who gives this opinion, 
but an Englishman studying the records of the time in the spirit of 
a scientific historian. Of what followed he goes on to say: 


This most shameful episode did not end the disgrace of the 
troops in Ireland. The rebellion which had been kindled in 
Connaught needed now to be suppressed; and notwithstanding 
a succession of severe orders issued by Cornwallis to restrain 
the prevailing military disorder, the unhappy peasants were 
pursued with a ferocity, which even to the present day has never 
been forgiven. 


The panic created by Humbert’s raid and the rumor of further 
French expeditions, led to England being stripped of troops and its 
whole defence disorganized to reénforce the garrison in Ireland. 
_ But the government could not control, and could not always even 
trust, its own troops. A Scotch Fencible regiment was disbanded 
by Cornwallis because its officers refused to convict some of their 
colleagues of open misconduct. The Fifth Irish Dragoons, a regu- 
lar regiment, incurred the same fate, because it was discovered that 
the ranks were full of men who were in communication with the 
United Irishmen. For many years its place was a blank in the 
army list, till, long after, the Fifth Irish Lancers were raised to 
replace it. 

Humbert’s subsequent career is worth noting. Like othe 
stern Republicans, he refused to worship the rising sun of imperial- 
ism, and having thus incurred the displeasure of Napoleon, he 
emigrated to the United States. There, on January 8, 1815, he had 
his revenge for his failure in Ireland, for he victoriously com- 
manded a brigade under Jackson, when the British attack on New 


Orleans ended in disaster for the invaders. 
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BREAD AND CIRCUSES. By Helen Parry Eden. New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 


Out of England comes a new proof of the fact that piety and 
mirth may comfortably dwell together. Helen Parry Eden’s Bread 
and Circuses is justly named. For this book of verse—its author’s 
first—contains some poems that are passionately devout, hot and 
bright with the flame of the Catholic faith, and others that are as 
irresistibly merry as the laughter of the little girl about whom 
many of them were written. 

Many contemporary Catholic poets take, as might be expected, 
Francis Thompson for their master, and make, some of them with 
distinguished success, irregular odes full of great Latin flowers 
of speech. They deserve our gratitude and encouragement.. But it 
is good while we remember The Hound of Heaven not to forget 
Burning-Babe, St. Peter's Complaint, The Weeper, and (nearer our 
own time) The Habit of Perfection and Te Martyrum Candidatus. 
There is no fixed ritual of song. Francis Thompson did not 
blindly follow the lead of Coventry Patmore, nor will the Church’s 
new laureate, when he comes, blindly follow the lead of Francis 
Thompson. So it is encouraging to see that Mrs. Eden is inde- 
pendent in her expression. She tells the beautiful truth in her own 
beautiful way. Sometimes, as in The Confessional, she writes 
with a reverent but almost whimsical fancifulness that suggests 
Richard Crashaw. But nearly always she is strikingly original. 

And with what grace, with what simplicity, she celebrates the 
highest things! The term “mystic” has been of late used so 
carelessly, even by those who should know better, that conscientious 
critics hesitate to apply it. The temptation to do so is strong, 
however, when there are under consideration such startlingly vivid 
revelations of the life of the soul as A Purpose of Amendment, 
The Confessional, and the unforgettable Elegy for Father Anselm. 
This last must rank among the really great elegiac poems of all 
time; it is a sincere personal tribute, a tremendous symbol of 
Catholic doctrine, and an enduringly beautiful work of art. It is 
too long for quotation; here is a shorter poem which needs no 
introductory words of praise: 
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SORROW. 


Of Sorrow, ’tis as Saints have said— 
That his ill-savoured lamp shall shed 
A light to Heaven, when, blown about 
By the world’s vain and windy rout, 
The candles of delight burn out. 


Then usher Sorrow to thy board, 
Give him such fare as may afford 
Thy single habitation—best 

To meet him half-way in his quest, 
The importune and sad-eyed guest. 


Yet somewhat should he give who took 
Thy hospitality, for look, 

His is no random vagrancy, 

Beneath his rags what hints there be 
Of a celestial livery. 


Sweet Sorrow, play a grateful part, 
Break me the marble of my heart 
And of its fragments pave a street 
Where, to my bliss, myself may meet 
One hastening with pierced feet. 


There is the same simplicity in the lighter poems, and there is 
in addition a kindly humor like that of Robert Louis Stevenson at 
his best. The Ark is deliciously droll with just the faintest touch 
of spiritual dignity in the last few line. Cries of London, Effany, 
and The Baby Goat are exquisite interpretations. Mrs. Eden writes 
much about “ Betsey-Jane,” her little daughter. With this adorably 
human child, every reader of the book must fall in love. Seldom 
has the very spirit of childhood been portrayed in words with such 
skill and tenderness as in A House in a Wood and The Petals. 

Sometimes, as in A Lady of Fashion on the Death of Her Dog 
and The Senior Mistress of Blyth, Mrs. Eden shows that gift of 
keen satire which has made her a welcome contributor to the pages 
of Punch; sometimes, as in her Sestina to D. E. and the double 
sonnet Bournemouth to Poole, she shows her dexterity in the use 
of difficult forms. But the poems which are her most valuable 
contributions to the world’s beauty are those inspired by her faith, 
and those inspired by her little daughter. And between these two 
sorts of poetry there is no sharp division. Only those poets write 
beautifully of children who think beautifully of the Child. 
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ALLEN’S DEFENCE OF ENGLISH CATHOLICS: 1584. Two 
Volumes. St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents net each. 


These two volumes are indeed worthy of a place in the Catholic 
Library, for they are of absorbing interest both from a literary 
and an historical standpoint. Allen shows conclusively that the 
accusation of treason by Lord Burghley against the English martyrs 
under Elizabeth is absolutely unwarranted and unjust. They were 
put to death for their religion, for “ministering the holy sac- 
raments, obeying the Apostolic See, persuading their friends to be 
Catholics, the priesthood and the like,” and not for anything 
treasonable. You may call a man a traitor for saying Mass or 
practising the Catholic faith, but he does not become a traitor by 
a Protestant politician’s ipse dixit. In strong dignified words, Allen 
defends his martyred brethren, and calls the attention of the world 
to the hypocrisy of the English government of the time, which 
did its utmost to connect the martyrs with the charge of plotting 
the death of Elizabeth or of conspiring against the State. As 
Cardinal Bourne remarks in his preface, this book is an excellent 
argument against the modern Anglican theory of continuity. He 
says: “To such a groundless theory the lives and deaths of our 
Blessed Martyrs are the very best and most conclusive reply. 
They knew, and they gave their lives because they knew, that a fun- 
damental change was being wrought in the religious condition of 
the country.” 

The text from which this edition is reprinted bears no date, 
nor place, nor author’s name, but is the original edition which 
appeared in 1584. 


THE TREASURE. By Kathleen Norris. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00 net. 

We have heard that many an anxious householder, who has 
worried for years over the servant problem, has been writing 
the author for the address of that perfect American School of 
Domestic Science, where the “Treasure” learned her business 
so well. For Justine, “the Treasure,” knows how to run a house 
for her mistress economically, and at the same time give to all its 
members the most perfect meals. Still Mrs. Salisbury is not 
satisfied. Why this prize servant “ goes to Perry’s to see their 
prize chrysanthemums,” visits the apartment stores “ to look at an 
extraordinary sale of serges,” and saddest of all, “often quietly 
decides to take a bath before luncheon.” And the author adds with 
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a smile: “ Why, Mrs. Salisbury had had maids who never once 
asked for the use of the bathroom, although they had been for 
months in her employ.” Her heart is broken finally, when she 
finds out that her maid is to talk at the exclusive Forum Club, 
“membership in which was most prized by the women of River 
Falls.” The interview of mistress and maid, in which the mistress 
tries in vain “to put Justine in her place,” is delightfully told. 
We recommend this clever book to every woman struggling with 
the servant problem. Indeed we think the husbands, who have 
listened patiently to the complaints of their wives concerning the 
extravagant demands of the servants of the day, will also enjoy 
the book. We hope that Kathleen Norris will continue to write 
stories of the typical American home. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NEW JAPAN. By Joseph H. Longford. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 40 cents net. 


Professor Longford, one time English consul at Nagasaki, 
and now professor of Japanese at King’s College, London, has 
written a most entertaining account of the rise and development 
of modern Japan. He says rightly, “ That it is the story of one 
of the most eventful reigns of any period or of any nation in the 
world’s history, a story which is full of the most pregnant lessons, 
of what can be achieved by an intelligent and courageous people, 
working with whole-hearted patriotism.” 

After a brief sketch.of the history of Japan, Professor Long- 
ford treats of the abolition of the Shogunate; the assumption of 
power by the new Emperor, Mutsu Hito; his political and social 
reforms; the abolition of feudalism; the mitigation of the cruel 
penal code; the formation of a Parliament; the organization of 
the army; the fight for national autonomy, etc. Our author cor- 
rects one common impression about Japan, viz., that she reformed 
herself; that her own statesmen saw of themselves the immense 
material superiority of Western civilization, and deliberately fol- 
lowed the example set by the nations of the West. He says: 
“Nothing could be further from the truth. Her entry into the 
paths of Western civilization was largely due to the persistent goad- 
ing of Sir Henry Parkes; her subsequent achievements to the tui- 
tion of the large band of foreign experts whom she had the good 
fortune to enlist in her service, and who served her as loyally and 
whole-heartedly as they did efficiently.” A brief account is given 
of the wars with China and Russia, the seizure of Korea, and the 
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recent dispute with California. Nothing whatever is said of the 
vices of the Japanese, but every well-informed man is aware of the 
dark background to this bright picture of mere material progress. 


MARIOLOGY. A Dogmatic Treatise on the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
With an Appendix on the Worship of the Saints, Relics, and 
Images. By Rev. J. Pohle, D.D. Translated by Arthur 
Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 

We recommend to our readers this excellent series of dogmatic 
textbooks, written by Dr. Pohle of the University of Breslau, and 
translated by Arthur Preuss of St. Louis. This is the sixth volume 
in English dress, the others being, God, His Knowability, Essence, 
and Attributes; The Divine Trinity; God the Author of Nature and 
the Supernatural; Christology, and Soteriology. 

Dr. Pohle follows the general lines of the ordinary theological 
textbook, treating in turn Mary, the Mother of God; her Immacu- 
late Conception; her Sinlessness; her Perpetual Virginity; her 
Assumption into Heaven, etc. An appendix discusses briefly the 
Catholic doctrine of the veneration of the saints, their relics and 
images. 


CONTINUITY. The Presidential Address to the British Associa- 
tion for 1913. By Sir Oliver Lodge. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, answering the question, “ What in the main 
is the characteristic of the promising though perturbing period 
in which we live?” answers: “ Rapid progress, combined with 
fundamental skepticism.” According to him, the dominating con- 
troversies of the day concern vitalism in physiology; atomic struc- 
ture in chemistry; the laws of inheritance in biology; the curricula 
in education; everything in economic and political science; back to 
the garden of Eden and the inter-relations of men and women, 
and continuity in the mathematical and physical sciences. Every- 
where, he maintains, a kind of philosophic skepticism is in the 
ascendant, resulting in a mistrust of purely intellectual processes, 
and in a recognition of the limited scope of science. 

The whole address on continuity in the inorganic world, in 
biology, and of personality after death, is meant to be a protest 
against this excessive modern skepticism, but we do not think the 
protest very effective. His plea for immortality rests on the frail 
basis of the investigation of the phenomena of spiritism, and his 
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utterances are vague once he leaves physics for metaphysics. The 
paper, however, contains some very valuable and significant state- 
ments : 

If any philosopher tells you that you do not exist, or that 
the external world does not exist, or that you are an automaton 
without free will, that all your actions are determined by out- 
side causes, and that you are not responsible—or that a body 
cannot move out of its place, or that Achilles cannot catch a 
tortoise—then in all those cases appeal must be made to twelve 
average men unsophisticated by special studies...... It is my 
function to remind you that our studies do not exhaust the uni- 
verse, and that if we dogmatize in a negative direction, and 
say that we can reduce everything to physics and chemistry, 
we gibbet ourselves as ludicrously narrow pedants, and are 
falling far short of the richness and fullness of our human 
birthright...... Scientific men are looked up to as authorities, 
and should be careful not to mislead. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONSIEUR DUMONT. By Frederick 

Arthur. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.35 net. 

If you are weary of problem novels and want a real old- 
fashioned romance with plenty of “thrills,” read The Mysterious 
Monsieur Dumont. It is a tale of the French Revolution (Book 
I.), and the days of Napoleon (Book II.). We are introduced 
into the homes of the old French nobility; we fight with the 
Royalists in La Vendée; we are witnesses of the noyades of Carrier 
at Nantes, and the guillotining of the aristocrats in Paris; we 
enter into the secret lodge meetings of the Templars and the II- 
luminati; we follow the heroine in her escape to England; we 
take flying trips to Paris, London, Hamburg, and Dantzic; we are 
present at the battle of Friedland; we learn the details of the 
famous interview of Napoleon and the Tsar at Tilsit, etc. 
Throughout the story the mysterious M. Dumont does the most 
marvelous things. He fights duels with the greatest swordsmen of 
Europe; he is Grand Master of a great secret society; he controls 
all the inner workings of the French Revolution; he rescues fair 
damsels from the guillotine; he acts as secret agent of the Eng- 
lish government against Napoleon—and we discovered at the very 
outset of the story that this wonderful man was a woman. This 
improbable novel is well written, and, although we do not admire 
the heroine very much, we were glad to know the hero wins her 
finally after his strenuous wooing. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF ASTAR. By Christian Reid. New York: 

The Devin-Adair Co. $1.35 net. 

Mrs. Lestrange—cold-hearted, selfish, vain, deceitful—aband- 
oned her husband and daughter for a stage career. Years after, 
desirous of money to finance a new play, she sends her quondam 
admirer, Stafford, across the ocean to induce her wealthy daughter 
to leave her Mexican hacienda. Sylvia, who at once falls in love 
with her mother’s ambassador without knowing it, finally consents 
to be initiated into all the ways of modern London life. She man- 
ages—innocently enough—to embitter her unworthy mother, 
by taking her place as understudy in a most wonderful and improb- 
able way, and by frustrating her plans of marrying a wealthy 
Russian prince. Of course Sylvia rejects both her Mexican and 
her Russian lovers, and accepts Stafford, who is well worthy of her. 
The story is well told, and could readily be staged as a most enter- 
taining melodrama. 


CLIO, A MUSE AND OTHER ESSAYS LITERARY AND PE- 
DESTRIAN. By George M. Trevelyan. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

We read these charming essays with the most intense pleasure, 
although we found ourselves dissenting more than once from the 
author’s cocksure statements of fact and theory. His first essay 
on the writing of history is a protest against the modern German 
scientific method, and a plea for the old English or literary method. 
To his mind there are three distinct functions of history, the 
scientific, the imaginative or speculative, and the literary. The 
scientific supposes the accumulation of facts and the sifting of 
evidence; the imaginative selects and classifies the facts; while the 
literary function exposes the results of science and imagination in a 
form that will attract and educate the people. He is right in object- 
ing to have the youth of to-day drilled into so many “ Potsdam 
guards of learning,” but he puts too high a value on the historical 
work of a Carlyle and a Macaulay. 

Mr. Trevelyan has a right to speak on nts Meredith, as 
every reader of The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith 
knows. He calls special attention to Verrall’s omission to notice 
the element of imagination and poetry in Meredith’s novels. “If 
Napoleon had won the battle of Waterloo ” is a fine piece of imag- 
inative writing, although no two men would agree upon the outcome 
so vividly described by our author. Mr. Trevelyan, however, is at 
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his best when he yields to the glamor of the road, and tells us about 
his walking trips in the Middle Marches, Devon or Cornwall, or 
far away through the mists of the Pyrenees, or in that paradise for 
the walker, Central Italy. 


THE PEACOCK FEATHER. By Leslie Moore. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Peter the Piper.is a most wonderful Knight of the Road. 
He plays a penny whistle in a way that a Mozart or a Paderewski 
might envy; writes novels which great critics hurry to praise, and 
indites such winning letters that high-born and beauteous ladies 
yearn to answer him. Yet he tramps the English roads in summer 
and in winter, varying the monotony by stopping for a time in a 
deserted cottage; reading Chaucer under a hedge, rescuing mongrel 
puppies in distress, and treating ugly girls to all the good things 
of a village fair. 

We know, however, that all things will turn out well in the 
end, for Father O’Sullivan is praying for him, Muriel is kneeling 
day after day to St. Joseph, and Lady Anne’s heart is hoping that 
in some way the fates will intervene to prove her hero innocent. 
A deathbed confession in a city hospital at last shows that Peter 
suffered his three years imprisonment merely to shield a friend. 
Instantly all England is scoured for a man in a peacock feather, 
and Peter at last returns to delight the last days of his dear old 
father, General Carden, and to marry the Lady Anne. 


LETTERS OF MARY AIKENHEAD. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 

Ltd. $3.00. 

As Father McSweeney says in his preface, “ These letters 
are free from all suspicion of artificality, because they are the out- 
pourings of the mind and heart of a great woman of God to those 
whom she felt and knew would not abuse her confidence 
Right through them rings clear the cry.for the Divine Help in all 
things; right through them are a distrust in human means alone 
and a supreme trust in God.” 

These letters of the Founder of the Sisters of Charity in 
Ireland (1815) are sufficient to indicate something of her energy 
and breadth of mind, though they give but a scanty outline of her 
many activities. Most of them were written between the years 
1832 and 1858. Afflicted by a painful illness, she was during this 
period unable to move about or to take part in the general work of 
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her order. She made up for her enforced bodily activity by the 
activity of her mind. Her correspondence manifested her continual 
anxiety for both the spiritual and bodily welfare of her Sisters. She 
is ever inculcating in her letters forbearance and charity, and giving 
a perfect example of patience and conformity to the will of God. 
She is ever urging upon her disciples the duties of prayer, meditation 
and the reading of the wisdom of the saints. Her letters are rich 
in memories of the writings of 4 Kempis, St. Augustine, and St. 
Ignatius. We heartily recommend this book to religious com- 
munities. 


HISTORY OF DOGMAS. By J. Tixeront. Volume II. From 

St. Athanasius to St. Augustine (A. D. 318 to 430). St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.50 net. 

In this scholarly volume the Abbé Tixeront gives a complete 
sketch of the Greek and Latin heresies of the fourth century, and 
a general outline of Greek, Latin, and Syriac theology. Two spe- 
cial chapters are devoted to the teaching of St. Augustine. We 
spoke of the author’s History of Dogma when it first appeared 
three years ago in the original French. The anonymous translator 
has done his work admirably well. 


IN OUR LADY’S PRAISE. An Anthology. Compiled by E. H. 
Day, D.D. With a Foreword by the Viscount Halifax. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents net. 


It is an interesting proof of the comprehensiveness of the 
Anglican Church to have some of its members calling the Blessed 
Virgin an ordinary woman, and deeming love to her an insult to her 
divine Son, and to find other devout clients of Mary in the same 
communion compiling anthologies in her praise. We must object 
to the inclusion of some very mediocre verses. Why Cram, Gur- 
ney, and Van Allen should be mentioned in the same breath with 
Chaucer, de Vere, and Wordsworth is beyond us. 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. Second Series: The 
Martyrs Declared Venerable. : Volume I., 1583-1588. Edited 
by Edwin H. Burton, D.D., and J. H. Pollen, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 

The previous volumes of this series edited by Dom Bede 

Camm, O.S.B., dealt with those martyrs who were beatified by 

Pope Leo XIII. in 1886 and 1895; they carried the story down to 
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the middle of the year 1583. This book, the third of the series, 
treats of the lives of sixty-eight martyrs who died for the faith be- 
tween the years 1583 and 1588. Many writers have contributed to 
this volume, which has been drawn from many fresh sources, such 
as the papers from the Public Record Office and other documents 
published by the Catholic Record Society, and the Acts of the 
Privy Council edited by Mr. Dasent. 

The list of martyrs is the traditional one, namely, that which 
is found in the decree of December 9, 1886, by which these martyrs 
and others were declared Venerable. The introduction to the 
previous volume described the change in the character of the per- 
secution which was brought about by the Act of 1581. In the 
present volume we witness a greater development of repressive 
measures following the Act of 1585, entitled “An Act Against 
Jesuits, Seminary Priests, and Other Such Like Disobedient Per- 
sons,” which outlawed the whole of the secular and regular clergy 
for two hundred years. All the priests who had been ordained be- 
fore the reign of Elizabeth remained throughout their lives subject 
only to the same statutes as the laity, though there were some 
special provisions in their regard. These priests were liable to a 
charge of high treason for five classes of offences: (after 1563) 
I. Maintaining the authority of the Pope after having been pre- 
viously convicted of the same; II. Refusing the oath of supremacy 
for the second time; (after 1571) III. Procuring, using or receiv- 
ing any bull or form of reconciliation; (after 1581) IV. Absolving 
or reconciling anyone to the Church; V. Being absolved or recon- 
ciled to the Church. But the Jesuits and all English priests or- 
dained abroad were declared traitors once they put foot in Eng- 
land. This Act of 1585, therefore, marked a definite change in 
the character of the persecution, and from that date onwards priest- 
hunting became one of the salient features in the oppression of 
English Catholicism. Lay Catholics also came under the statute 
if they received or relieved a priest, and were guilty of felony, which 
meant that they were to be hanged instead of being cut down alive, 
boweled, and quartered. The chief political excuse for this cruel 
act was the assassination of the Prince of Orange, July, 1584. 

The vast majority of the martyrs were priests. The govern- 
ment hoped to destroy Catholicism by depriving the faithful of the 
Mass and the sacraments on the one hand, and by forcing them to 
attend Protestant worship on the other. Many laymen were im- 
prisoned for refusing to attend the Anglican service; they were 
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put to death for alleged high treason if they assisted or harbored 
priests. 

In order to make the Catholic position appear openly treason- 
able the martyrs were asked questions like the following: “ Whose 
part wouldst thou take, if the Pope or any other by his authority 
should make war against the Queen?” These questions were irrel- 
evant, unfair, adapted to excite prejudice, and not sanctioned by 
any statute. They involved the utterly inadmissible claim that it 
was right to judge a man’s interior intentions, and to condemn 
him to death for them. It was morally impossible for a Catholic 
to answer these, questions so as to satisfy his persecutors, for they 
involved postulates, which both sides were sure to take in different 
senses. 

For many months before the Armada appeared no Catholics 
had been put to death, but from contemporary documents we 
know that the government was contemplating measures of unusual 
severity. Five days after the Armada appeared three priests were 
put to death at Derby, and as soon as the defeat of the Armada 
was known, the government determined on wholesale executions. 


What makes Lord Burghley’s responsibility so heavy is, that he 
himself was all the time convinced that the Catholics in England 
were perfectly loyal to Elizabeth during the Armada crisis. He 
says this plainly in a document now in the British Museum, entitled 
‘A Letter Sent Out of England to Don Bernardino de Mendoza. 
Yet in one year he had thirty-one martyrs put to death. 


EUCHARIST AND PENANCE IN THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES 
OF THE CHURCH. By Gerhard Rauschen, S$.T.D. Author- 
ized Translation in the Second German Edition. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.25 net. 

Professor Rauschen published the first edition of this treatise 
six years ago, and ever since that time he has been answering the 
attacks of both Catholic and non-Catholic scholars. Bonaccorsi 
translated the work into Italian in 1909, and Decker and Ricard into 
French in 1910. In this second edition the author has thoroughly 
revised his work, so as to answer fully the criticisms of his numer- 
ous opponents. The present edition contains some fifty pages more 
than the first. The latest researches of liberal Protestants on the 
institution of the Eucharist are now given at length, and their 
validity examined; he assumes a stronger position in regard to the 
Wieland-Dorsch controversy on the essence of the Sacrifice of the 
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Mass; he reconsiders the question of the forgiveness of capital 
sins in the primitive Church by the light of the objections raised by 
Stufler; he adds a new chapter on the frequency of, and the dis- 
positions required for, Communion in the early Church. 

The importance and scope of this treatise may be gathered 
from the subjects treated, viz., The Real Presence, Transubstan- 
tiation, the Institution of the Eucharist, the Nature of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, the Canon of the Mass, the Epiclesis, Frequent Com- 
munion, Absolution of Capital Sins, Public Confession, Public 
Penance, and Auricular Confession. 


PEDAGOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Maria Montessori. 
Translated from the Italian by Frederic Taber Cooper. New 
York: Frederick Stokes Co. $3.50 net. 


Our chief objection to Madame Montessori in her first book, - 


The Montessori Method, was her over-insistence on liberty for the 
child, which was very apt to degenerate into license. We are sorry 
to say that in her second book, Pedagogical Anthropology, she 
seems to have gone to the opposite extreme, and to have become 
a convert to the cause of philosophic determinism. 

Cesare Lombroso, Achille De Giovanni and E. Morselli have 
become her guides. She writes: 


The libertarians admit the freedom of the will as one of the 
noblest of human prerogatives on which the responsibility of 
our acts depends; the determinists recognize that the active 
volition obeys certain predetermined causes. Now the Lom- 
brosian theories find these causes, not after the fashion of 
the Pythagoreans, in cosmic laws or astrology, but in the con- 
stitution of the organism, thus serving as a powerful illustration 
of that physiological determinism, under whose guidance mod- 
ern positive philosophy draws its inspiration...... It is not too 
much to say, that it is etiology which, applied to the Lombrosian 
doctrines, reveals the faults of society, the sins of the world, 
and, applied to the theories of De Giovanni, reveals its errors ; 
and that from the two together there results a sort of ethical 
guide leading toward the supreme ideal of the purification of 
the world and the perfection mean of human species. 


We are rather astonished to be told, when thousands of scien- 
tists the world over have rejected Lombroso’s theory of a criminal 
type, that “the defective physical development tells us that the 
psychic personality must also have its defects” or that, in the 
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words of Rousseau, “our intellectual gifts, our vices, our Virtues, 
and consequently our characters, are all dependent upon our organ- 
” 


ism.” We sincerely hope that the emotional Maria Montessori 
will find few followers in these United States. 


MEN AND MATTERS. By Wilfrid Ward. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward has gathered together in the present 
volume a number of personal studies on Disraeli, George Wyndham, 
Chesterton, John Stuart Mill, Cardinal Vaughan, and Cardinal 
Newman, and a number of theological essays on the idea of Church 
authority, of her conservative genius, and her success in combining 
traditional scholastic teaching with the developments of science 
and thought. 

He defends Disraeli against Lord Cromer, who maintained 
that he was “a political adventurer who used his genius to found 
a political school based on extreme self-seeking opportunism.” Mr. 
Ward praises Disraeli’s foreign policy; his political seriousness 
and earnestness; his unfailing sense of humor; his striving after 
the great ideal of a democratic toryism, and his extreme frank- 
ness in openly proclaiming his personal ambition. 

He feels with Mr. Balfour that Mr. Wyndham’s gifts have 
not received their full meed of praise, partly because they never 
found the theatre whence they could be so exhibited as to be un- 
mistakable to the world at large. 

Mr. Chesterton he finds penetrating and not superficial, serious 
and not merely a purveyor of acrobatic feats of the intellect. “I 
class his thought—though not his manner—with that of such men as 
Burke, Butler, and Coleridge.” He thinks, however, that Mr. 
Chesterton’s tirade against liberal theology seems to miss the mark, 
and that frequently he does not answer an enemy at all, but spends 
his page in refuting a travesty of his position which no one worth 
convincing holds. 

Of John Stuart Mill he writes: 


There are many signs in his correspondence that Mill did, 
in the years following the death of his wife, earnestly desire 
to accept a form of theism. What kept him from a nearer 
approach to Christianity appears to have been partly the in- 
sufficiency of such Christian apologetics as he could find...... 
He had none of that natural antagonism to the deepest principles 
of Christianity which his father and so many others have had. 
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His ultimate conclusion was on the whole in favor of a 


benevolent Deity limited in power, to codperate with whom in 
improving the world was the most inspiring motive conceivable 
for human action. 


The essay on Cardinal Newman’s sensitiveness is an answer 
to those critics who objected to the insertion of certain personal 
documents by Mr. Ward in his Life of the Cardinal. His defence 
is: “ To tell the truth at once is an intelligible and dignified course, 
and though some may criticize, most will respect it...... The faith- 
ful and accurate delineation of Newman’s personality, with its 
very peculiar forms of sensitiveness, was necessary to the picture 
of his genius and of his life.” 

Mr. Ward’s theological essays are concerned chiefly with 
“the intellectual and moral temper of the ideal Christian savant 
and thinker, absolutely candid, jealous of the interests both of 
scientific and religious truth, patient of temporary perplexities, and 
apparent contradictions, disciplined to discriminate hypotheses from 
established conclusions, and conscious that each stage of intellecfual 
inquiry was but a step on the road towards ultimate truth.” 


HALF HOUR WITH GOD’S HEROES, OR STORIES FROM 
THE SACRED BOOK. By Rev. T. D. Williams. Baltimore: 
John Murphy Co. $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 

Father Williams who is well known as the author of an 
excellent Textual Concordance of the Holy Scriptures, has written 
an excellent story book of Old Testament history for Catholic 
children. He says in his preface: “ Perhaps the best claim to any 
merit this work may have lies in this, that it is somewhat different 
from most others of its kind. It enters more into detail than most 
of the Bible stories hitherto written.” It will prove a useful book 
to Sunday-school teachers. 


FRANCISCO PALOU’S LIFE AND APOSTOLIC LABORS OF 
THE VENERABLE FATHER JUNiPERO SERRA. Founder 
of the Franciscan Missions of California. Translated by C. 
Scott Williams, with an Introduction and Notes by George 
Wharton James. Los Angeles, Cal.: George Wharton James. 
$10.00. 
This life of Father Junipero Serra, written by one of his mis- 

sionary companions, was first published in the city of Mexico in 

1787. A few chapters, with snatches here and there from the 
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original, were translated in 1890 by Father Adam, the Vicar Gen- 
eral of Los Angeles. Father Mestres, Pastor of Monterey, where 
Father Serra lived and died, was just about to begin a translation 
of this work when Professor Williams was putting this volume 
through the press. The translation is well done. Father Engle- 
hardt, the well-known author of the Missions and Missionaries of 
California, has carefully gone over the manuscript to correct all in- 
accuracies of statement in regard to the Catholic Church, while one 
of the Jesuits of Santa Clara has translated all the Latin texts. 
Mr. James, a non-Catholic, is right in acclaiming Father Junipero 
Serra as “ one of the noblest, purest, most self-sacrificing, devoted, 
humble, apostolic, and Christ-like of men.” We are sorry that the 
excessive price of this book will prevent its being widely read. 


MODERNISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By J. M. Bampton, 
S.J. London: Sands & Co. Io cents. 


Readers who see no harm in the teaching of the modernists, 
as well as those in search of additional weapons against such teach- 
ing, will profit by a thoughtful study of Father Bampton’s book. 
It is a reproduction of seven lectures against modernism, with 
special reference to M. Loisy and others. There is no invective 
or abuse of any kind. The language is simple and straightforward, 
the conclusions inevitable. The initial error of the modernists is 
the error of Kant, that God and the supernatural are unattainable 
by intellectual apprehension. To call Christ “a fact conscious- 
ness,” implying thereby that there may or may not be an historical 
Christ, is useless to human nature ¢alling out for a divine example 
and a divine assistance. The vague modernist interpretations of the 
Resurrection are similarly dealt with. The clear message of the 
Church uttered against all this mental confusion, is repeated in 
this volume in a way to bring many waverers within her fold. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By A. B. Sharpe, M.A. St. Louis: B. Herder. 35 cents net. 


This little book consists of two hundred and thirteen questions _ 
and answers on various points of Catholic belief arranged under 
eighteen headings, namely, questions on God, the Soul, the Church, 
the Sacraments, etc. All these questions have been actually pro- 
pounded by persons desirous of knowing the true teaching of the 
Church. A good index is given at the end, a most necessary 
addition to a book of this kind. The author keeps a safe way be- 
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tween the abstruse and the obvious. The moss-grown clap-trap 
‘so dear to popular anti-Catholicism is skillfully cleared away, leav- 
ing. space in the mind for a proper understanding of the truths 
which support, and of falsehoods which war against, Catholic life. 


A COMPLETE CATECHISM OF THE CATHOLIC RELIGION. 
Translated from the German of Rev. Joseph Deharbe, S.J. 
Edited by Rev. James J. Fox, D.D., and Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Millan, C.S.P. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 
36 cents. 


Father Deharbe’s catechism, which was translated into English 
some forty years ago, has been used extensively in the Sunday 
schools and colleges of the United States. Many of us who studied 
it word for word as children, have felt grateful to Father Deharbe 
for his thorough treatment of Catholic doctrine, though later on in 
life we realized the need of a careful revision from the viewpoint 
of style and the better wording of individual questions. We are 
glad to inform our readers that this work of revision has been 
carefully carried out by Dr. Fox, one of the best theologians at the 
Catholic University at Washington, and by Father McMillan, one 
of the most experienced, capable, and best loved Sunday-school di- 
rectors in the United States. 

We know of no better book to put in the hands of the inquirer 
after religious truth. 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. The 
Tragedie of Cymbeline. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.00 net. 

In his preface Mr. Furness quotes Dr. Johnson’s adverse com- 
ment on Cymbeline. In his youthful days Mr. Furness tells us he 
resented such criticism as unfair, but time has forced him to confess 
that Dr. Johnson was right in his estimate of Cymbeline, “ the 
sweetest, tenderest, profoundest of almost all the immortal galaxy.” 

Mr. Furness attributes the inferiority of this play to Shakes- 
peare’s advancing years—1604-1611. He is confident that there 
are many passages in this play which no lover of 
Shakespeare would admit could have been written by him. 
He believes that the Imogen love story and all that immediately 
touched it interested Shakespeare deeply, and that the Cymbeline 
portion was turned over to some unknown assistant, who at times in- 


serted, even on the ground sacred to Imogen, lines and sentiment 
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conspicuous by their dullness. One character, Belarius, was wholly 
confided to him. The masque in the fifth act which Stevens termed 
“contemptible nonsense” and Staughton called “pitiful mummery,” 
is beyond question an interpolation. 

From the earliest editorial days, the days of Pope, gross 
inequalities have been recognized in this play. Some critics have 
suggested that it was written by Shakespeare at different periods 
of his life; that he began it in youth and revised it in his maturer 
years. But Mr. Furness declares that he cannot picture Shakes- 
peare young enough to be so devoid of dramatic instinct, so barren 
of poesy as to intermingle within the limit of a single play such 
heights of poetry and depths of “ unresisting imbecility.” Some 
scholars have imagined that Cymbeline was influenced in some 
way by the tragic comedy of Philaster by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which was acted at the Globe Theatre some time before 1610. But 
there is no proof of its priority; even if there were, Shakespeare 
so towers above other dramatists in his pride of place that no ques- 
tion of priority, or imitation, or plagiarism can reach him. 

It is evident that Boccaccio is the source of the plot as far as 
Imogen is concerned, and it is equally evident that he is not the 
only source. Dr. Ohle has investigated the French versions of the 
story from which Boccaccio drew his materials. He assumes that 
there was a primeval original story from which arose three ver- 
sions: First. An imaginary old English version. Second. The 
Count of Poitiers. Third. An imaginary epic text of the Miracle 
of Notre Dame, concerning Otho, King of Spain. The first had 
two descendants: the story Westword For Smelts and an imagin- 
ary Renaissance drama. From the second came the Roman de La 
Violette; from the third came King Florus and Jehane and the 
extant Miracle of Nétre Dame. 

Every scholar will enjoy the copious and illuminating notes 
that comprise nearly four hundred and fifty pages of the present 
volume. Mr. Furness gives us the opinions of three centuries of 
critics, and frequently his own contribution does more to elucidate 
the text than many of the long drawn-out discussions of his pre- 
decessors. He explains fully every peculiarity of construction, 
brings out clearly the meaning of strange words and phrases, illus- 
trates line after line by parallel passages, points out every interpo- 
lation, and makes us smile more than once by his clever jibing 
at over-meticulous critics. No Shakespearean scholar can afford 
to neglect this excellent commentary. 
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HISTORY AS LITERATURE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 


In this volume Mr. Roosevelt has gathered together a number 
of addresses which he made before the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the University of Oxford, the University of Berlin, and the 
Sorbonne at Paris, besides a number of essays written for the 
Outlook. The best essay in the volume is the first, History as 
Literature, and the worst is that entitled The Search for Truth. 
In this last-named essay he writes with an arrogance, ignorance, and 
spirit worthy of an anti-Catholic college of the far South. He 
speaks of the “ grotesque repulsiveness of medizval superstition ;” 
of “ the theological tyranny and superstition from which the Span- 
ish peoples have suffered so much;” “of the cringing and timid 
ignorance of the dark ages.” 

He quotes with praise the inane statement of Professor Henry 
Taylor, “that the medieval man was not spiritually self-reliant, 
and showed no intelligent desire for liberty.” He has a few 
good words for Dr. Dwight’s book, entitled Thoughts of a Catholic 
Anatomist, but rather superciliously adds, “ It is impossible to have 
sympathy with the reactionary (sic) spirit in which he makes his 
protest against the materialistic philosophy.’”’ We were ‘surprised 
to learn that in his day Copernicus was held to be a dangerous 
opponent of orthodoxy, and it was news to us that Mendel’s work 
in our day would have been condemned if Darwin’s far greater 
work had not distracted attention from him. Mr. Roosevelt has 
undoubtedly been a great reader, but history will never class him 
as a thinker. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Un Ami de Machiavel Francois Vettori, Sa vie et ses CEuvres, by M. Louis 
Passy. Two volumes. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 15frs.) Louis Passy, 
a member of the Institute, has given us in these two volumes a perfect picture 
of Italy, particularly Rome and Florence, during the first forty years of the 
sixteenth century. Vettori, the friend and confidant of Machiavelli, was am- 
bassador of Florence at the Courts of the Emperor Maximilian, Francis I., and 
the Popes Julius II., Leo X., and Clement VII. No man of the period repre- 
sents better than Vettori the spirit that animated the politicians of the Renais- 
sance. The work is based on original documents, the first volume dealing 
chiefly with his letters to Machiavelli and Strozzi, the second treating of his 
history of Italy, his voyage in Germany, and his correspondence while ambas- 
sador to the Court of Maximilian. 

Le Japon, Histoire et Civilisation. Volume VI. Le Japon Moderne—La 
Transformation du Japon. By Marquis de la Mazeliére. (Paris: Plon-Nour- 
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rit et Cie. 4frs.) This is the sixth volume of the Marquis de la Mazeliére’s 
detailed account of the civilization and history of Japan. It discusses in some 
nine hundred pages the economic and democratic reforms, and the intellectual 
and moral status of Japan since the revolution of 1868. A seventh volume is 
promised shortly. 

St. Bonaventure, by F. Palhoriés. (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 3frs. 50.) This 
volume is an accurate and thorough presentation of the philosophical and 
theological doctrine of St. Bonaventure. The various chapters treat of Man, 
God, Nature, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, Grace, the Sacraments, the Christian 
Life, the Mystical Life, the Blessed Virgin, Angels, and Demons. An excellent 
bibliography and a brief life of the Saint complete the volume. 

L’Obéissance du Christ. Le Courage du Christ. Le Charité du Christ. 
By Henry C. Schuyler, S.T.D. Translated by the Abbé F. J. Bonnassieux. 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 1fr. each.) We have already called the attention of 
our readers to the excellent series of volumes on the Virtues of Christ, pub- 
lished by Peter Reilly of Philadelphia. The Abbé Bonnassieux, of the Seminary 
of Lyons, has translated three volumes of the series, and promises in the near 
future a fourth volume, ’Amitié du Christ. 

Le Divin Maitre et les Femmes dans lEvangile, by the Abbé H. Riondel, S.J. 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 2frs.) These meditations on our Saviour and the 
Women of the Gospel, will prove invaluable to priests giving retreats to women, 
and to religious women for their daily spiritual reading. 

Apercu d’une Histoire de la Langue Grecque, by A. Meillet, Professor at the 
College of France. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 3frs. 50.) Professor Meillet 
has written a very complete manual on the history of the Greek tongue. Like 
most modern philologists, he believes that the development of a language de- 
pends in great measure upon historical and social conditions. The most interest- 
ing chapters of the volume deal with the various Greek dialects, the language 
of Homer, Attic tragedy, Ionian and Attic prose, the lyric poets, Greek comedy, 
etc. An excellent bibliography—mostly of German works—has been compiled 
by the author. 

Les Prophétes d’Israél et les Religions de VOrient; Essai sur les Origines 
du Monothétsme Universaliste, by A. Causse. (Paris: Librairie E. Nourry. 
5frs.) Following in the footsteps of Wellhausen, Stade, and Cheyne, M. 
Causse discusses “the origin of monotheism” from a study of the prophets of 
Israel. He treats of “the development of the Jahvist idea, from its beginnings 
among the Jewish people, who were steeped in Semitic paganism, up to the great 
universalism of the second Isaiah.” We found nothing strikingly new in the 
volume, which is a rehash of the theories of German liberal thinkers. We give 
him credit, however, for his honest rejection of the absurd and arbitrary theories 
of the pan-Babylonists, Zimmern, Winckler, Jensen, etc. We are glad to find 
an outsider complaining of the “dogmatism of the metaphysicians of oriental- 
ism.” 

Mére Maria Poussepin, by the Abbé T. Mainage, O.P. (Paris: P. Lethiel- 
leux. 3frs. 50.) The Abbé Mainage has written a most charming life of 
Madame Poussepin, the founder of the Dominican Sisters of Charity of Tours 
(1653-1744). It is a popular life, based on the larger work of Canon Poiian, 
who spent many years gathering together all the documents relating to the 
founder of the Community of the Presentation. 





































Foreign Periodicals. 


Bulgaria and the Church. A movement for a return to Rome, 
born among the Bulgarians of Macedonia, whom the recent war 
has detached from Turkey and joined to Servia, has been well re- 
ceived at Sofia. In 1860 a somewhat similar return seemed im- 
minent. The Bulgarians refused to receive the new Greek pa- 
triarch; destroyed the Greek editions of the Scripture, and pub- 
lished manifestoes against their former superiors. Others turned 
towards Rome. One hundred and twenty, representing two thou- 
sand of their coreligionists, placed in the hands of Monsignor 
Brunoni, Vicar Apostolic, an act of union with the Church and a 
short profession of faith. A church was given to them; France 
was. notified as their civil protector, and a provisional head ap- 
pointed. But Russia intervened, and promised to obtain for the 
dissatisfied ones an independent hierarchy. Many yielded to Rus- 
sia’s entreaties. 

When Russia delayed the fulfillment of her promise they ap- 
pealed to the Protestant Evangelical Alliance. The Protestant am- 
bassadors refused their aid. In the provinces there were many, not 
always lasting, conversions to Rome. The Uniate head at Con- 
stantinople, Monsignor Sokolski, was spirited away by Russia, and 
a falsified retraction spread throughout Bulgaria to increase discord. 
Catholic missionaries, however, began to come in greater numbers, 
and in 1884 a new movement for reunion took place, with many 
conversions. Again they were deceived by the appeai not to 
separate from the struggle for political independence. Even vio- 
lence was used against the Catholics. In 1896 Prince Ferdinand, 
for political reasons, allowed his son, baptized a Catholic, to be 
confirmed in the schismatical faith. The present movement, op- 
posed by the supporters of Russia, influential laymen, and Prot- 
estant influence, may bring individual converts into the fold. But 
a national return is out of the question.—Etudes, March 20. 


Modern Japan. By Alexandre Brou. Mr. Walter Dening, an 
English agnostic, has published a volume called Japanese Modern 
Literature, wherein he quotes what the leaders of Japanese thought 
have said about their own people. The first great problem is that 
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of Western influence, which, Dr. Otsuka says, is but superficial. 
The Japanese have borrowed our constitutional government, mili- 
tary and naval system, our financial organization, and, to a certain 
degree, our pedagogy, and have adapted their ancient laws to West- 
ern juridical forms. But neither Western science nor religion has 
penetrated into the mind of the masses. The conflict between the 
new and the old is keen. Baron Kikuchi complains of the passivity 
of their students; M. Yasu notes their powerful verbal memory, 
but lack of rational memory and spirit of research. The books 
studied are the hardest passages in Carlyle and Emerson, galloped 
through by narrow-minded teachers. All desire to hold some 
position under the government; those who fail in this lose interest 
in life. 

The Japanese, says M. Sawayagani, lack endurance, ambition, 
the sense of justice and of the common good. Thefts multiply. So- 
cialism is spreading. The sense of honor is dying out of the army, 
according to General Iguchi. Various efforts are being made to 
teach ethics in the schools, but with little success. Mr. Dening, 
forgetting the conversions made by St. Francis Xavier, thinks that 
the Japanese are hardly at all religious; some embrace Protestant- 
ism who expect present advantage to themselves. The real obstacle 
to Christian success, thinks M. Brou, is the intellectual pride of 
the university teachers, once disciples of Confucius, then of the 
English positivists, and now of German rationalists.—E£tudes, 
March 20. 


M. Guibert. By Monsignor Alfred Baudrillart. With the 
death of M. Jean Guibert, on February 28th, the Revue lost its 
real founder and principal director. Born in 1857, he entered 
the Seminary at Lugon in 1876. He was professor for five years at 
the Richlieu Institution, and then entered Saint Sulpice in 1885. 
Later he was professor at the Seminary of Issy from 1887 to 1897, 
and then head of the Seminary of the Catholic Institute in Paris un- 
til the final breakdown of his health. M. Guibert was an indefatig- 
able worker, a writer of numerous magazine articles, historical and 
apologetic works, and pamphlets on moral subjects, besides his scien- 
tific work, In the Beginning; a noted spiritual director, and a 
preacher. Besides founding the Revue, he was the mainstay of the 
Association of Seminaries, and an active participant in many other 
societies, notably in the General Education Society. 

A week before his death, he sent to the Revue an article, here- 
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published, apropos of Abbé Magnan’s History of the French People 
in the United States. In this article M. Guibert argues that religion 
is the best means of preserving the mother tongue among Europeans 
living in America, and, conversely, that the best means of pre- 
serving their faith is for them to live in colonies, and to be attended 
by priests of their own race. He speaks with favor of the French 
Canadians who retain in the States their native language and clergy, 
and attributes the loss of faith among Irish immigrants here to the 
fact that they have not adopted these precautions.—Revue Pratique 
d’Apologétique, March 15. 


The Tablet (April 4): Besides reports of the speeches by Car- 
dinal Bourne and Father Vaughan, S.J., at the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic Women’s League, a leading article is devoted to 
the League’s work. The League has established, besides other clubs, 
a society for sending girls to Canada; a Guild for Catholic Nurses; 
an information bureau, and public service committee through which 
the League takes part in social questions. Cardinal Bourne ac- 
knowledges it as “ one of our great powers.” Mrs. Marion Mul- 
hall declares that ‘the Abbots of St. Columba’s monasteries of 
Greenland were the first to exercise episcopal authority in the 
Northern Christian colonies of the New World, as St. Brendan and 
his companions are supposed to have been the first in the Southern 
Christian Colony of Great Ireland, or White Men’s Land.” The 
Roman correspondent notes the return of Abbot Gasquet to his work 
in Rome; the prophets of consistories are making him a Cardinal. 
Correcting the note as to the re-introduction of catechism into the 
public schools of Rome, he writes, from fuller knowledge, that 
practically the concession is of little value. Instruction may be 
given in a certain number of classrooms for one hour a week, when 
the children would otherwise be free. Out of fifty thousand chil- 
dren in the elementary schools, only one thousand four hundred are 
allowed by the civil authorities to attend this instruction. 








The Month (April): Rev. Herbert Thurston traces the history 
of the ringing of bells at Mass, which began about the year 1200. 
He concludes that a special bell of intermediate size, hanging in a 
cot, was rung at the Sanctus, giving time for loiterers in the vicinity 
to assemble for the elevation; a small bell rung inside the church at 
the prayer Quam oblationem and the elevation, with the ringing of 
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a large bell at the latter moment in the well-served houses. There is 
no trace in the Middle Ages of a bell at the Domine non sum dignus, 
nor is it practically recognized to-day at Rome. A. Hilliard At- 
teridge presents instances of the ignorance exhibited, the exag- 
gerations and falsehoods told in The Campaign of Slander Against 
Catholic South America. Thomas Walsh, in Sevilla of the 
Images, describes the processions held in that city during Holy 
Week. The Rev. Sydney Smith shows, from a study of the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles, the firm conviction of the Apostles 
that our Lord had risen from the dead, not in spirit only, but in 
body, and proves that it was this absolute conviction which impelled 
them to undertake their world-wide apostolate, and persevere in it 
to the end. In a succeeding article he will examine the evidence 
which begot this conviction. 











The Church Quarterly Review (April): Albert A. Cock 
praises Francis Thompson’s poetry, but regrets his “ excess of pub- 
lic penitence ” and “ ineradicable thriftlessness of Romantic phrase.” 
“ He extolled but failed to imitate” Mrs. Meynell, “an exemplar of 
that significant and eloquent silence of a noble soul.” In conse- 
quence of “ this dissipation of personality,” “ thought itself in him 
is paralyzed.” Rev. A. C. Headlam attempts to show what 
the Ecclesia Anglicana stands for. His purpose is to justify 
Anglican comprehensiveness. 





The Irish Theological Quarterly (April): Rev. Leo Moore, 
O.P., relying on Fabre’s work on insects, particularly on predatory 
wasps, shows that their marvelous instinct, though not itself intel- 
ligence, is still the creature of a superior creative intelligence, and 
is another support of the argument from design. Rev. James 
MacCaffrey praises and summarjzes a new work by Rev. William 
Burke, which shows from State papers the vindictive cruelty with 
which the Irish priests were persecuted in penal times (1660-1760). 
Referring to Father Conway’s review of The Edict of Pope 








Callistus, by the Abbé d’Alés, in the February CatHotitc Wor tp, 
the Rev. M. J. O’Donnell discusses the views of Origen and Ter- 
tullian as to the forgiveness of capital sins, and concludes that no 
arguments against the use of the power of the Keys can be drawn 
from “ the rambling contradictory statements of a man like Origen, 
or the hot-headed philippic of a not over-scrupulous master of vitu- 
perative rhetoric.” 
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The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (April): Professor T. M. 
Kettle has great hopes for the new France, which has proved itself 
a reality by the election of President Poincaré, the Three Years’ 
Military Service law, and a growing recognition of religion as 
one of the ideal forces that make men good citizens and gallant 
soldiers. Rev. Patrick Boyle gives brief notices of the most im- 
portant preachers of “the Irish pulpit in the nineteenth century.” 
——Quoting from Bishop William Lyndwood, a Welsh fifteenth 
century bishop, and admittedly the greatest of British canonists, R. 
S. Nolan puts the burden of proof on those who assert that the bill 
now before Parliament for the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales, seeks now to divert from their original intent the bulk of the 
endowments with which it deals. The Church there before the 
Reformation was undoubtedly Catholic, subject to the Pope, hold- 
ing to the validity of bequests for requiem Masses. 





Le Correspondant (March 10): Maurice Talmeyr describes a 
new Golden Legend, the story of Mother St. Joseph, for forty years 
after 1866 Superior of the Ursulines at Périgneux. Francois 
Laurentie attacks the competency of F. A. Aulard, for twenty-five 
years official historian of France. Citing numerous errors, omis- 
sions, and instances of false method, he declares that M. Aulard 
has done nothing but republish texts without re-reading, commenting 
on, or completing them, and that it would be well for the renown 
of the Sorbonne and of French scholarship if he would return to his 
profession as journalist. Dr. Grasset attacks the two theses of 

the opposing penological schools, namely, that a physician’s opinion 
as to a criminal’s responsibility should not be sought by the court, 
and, on the other hand, that it is all important because crime is noth- 
ing but illness, and penalties should be inflicted only as a means 
of cure. He maintains that brain lesions, which a doctor can certify 
to, do affect a man’s responsibility; that punishment should be 
adapted, in kind and degree, to both the crime and the criminal; 
and that, finally, society must not only apply the laws of medicine, 
but also spread those of morality and duty. J. Lacaze Bastard 
publishes a description, by an eyewitness, of the way in which the 
Bourbon restoration was received at Bordeaux in 1814. Father 
M. J. Lagrange describes the poem Daphne, by the late Alfred de 
Vigny. Daphne here represents a place near Antioch, where Liban- 
ius, the noted fourth century rhetorician, discusses with his pupils, 
among whom is the Emperor Julian the Apostate, an attempt to 
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restore paganism. The poem gives de Vigny’s opinion on modern- 
ism, and the relation of morality to religion. 

(March 25): A writer on England’s foreign policy declares 
that by her inactivity in Mexico, she has fully submitted to the 
Monroe doctrine; that commercial relations are binding her close 
to Germany, with which country England will side against Russia, 
the common enemy; and that her policy as regards Turkey is one 
merely of peace and of preventing any other power from further 
encroachments. He criticizes severely the policy of Sir Edward 
Grey, and does not believe that France is to declare war in 1915 
or Russia in 1917, newspaper talk to the contrary. Monsignor 
Baudrillart depicts from many hitherto unpublished letters, the 
intimate relations which existed between Monsignor d’Hulst and 
the Count de Paris. The increased price of rented apartments 
and homes, declares F. Lepelletier, constitutes a national crisis. Ef- 
forts should be made to induce city people to return to their country 
homes and to the smaller towns. 








Revue du Clergé Francais (March 15) : Charles Calippe argues 
that only a world-wide organization like the Church can fight the 
prevailing indecency and extravagance in feminine dress, and ap- 
proves of the action of those bishops who have in pastoral letters 
scourged this vice. He shows how many styles in the past were in- 
vented to hide some physical deformity on the part of a royal per- 
sonage; and points out the evil effects the present frequent changes 
in fashion have on the income, the morals, and even the occupation 
of the poor. Then he notices the leagues of Catholic women who 
have united to prove the possibility of combining taste with modesty. 
J. Riviére devotes a long review to the recent work by M. 
Adhémar d’Alés on The Edict of Callistus, but, while praising its 
extent and completeness, deprecates its polemics and its too evident 
apologetic intention. Some articles by M. Tixeront on the same 
subject he praises. The extensive article on Faith by R. P. Harent 
in the Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, he likewise heartily 
approves of, together with the work by the Dominican Fathers 
Gardeil and de Poulpiquet, though the latter, as R. P. Pinard points 
out, represents the views of a school rather than those.of all theo- 
logians. G. Drioux rehearses the varied conclusions as to the age 








and nature of the creature, named by Dr. Dubois the Pithecanthro- 
pus Erectus, of which bones were found in Java in 1891-1892. 
(April 1): L. Cl. Fillion begins a study of “ the intellectual 
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and moral development of Jesus,” as noted in St. Luke ii. 52, and 
shows how the apocryphal Gospels and the rationalist cr*tics fail 
to solve this problem, the former over-emphasizing Christ’: Divinity, 
the latter His Humanity. T. Nanty replies to the a. guments of 
M. Le Dantec, who argues that life can be explained on mechanical 
principles, and that free will is an illusion. Le Dantec’s method is 
first to ridicule the animists, and to laud the mechanists; so to define 
life as to prove his own theory; and to put on the libertarians the 
burden of proof, by assuming that all is matter or a property of 
matter.——Clement Besse remarks the different effects produced 
by the music of Parsifal, when heard in concert and when given as 
an opera, the former being truly Christian, the latter not so. He 
objects particularly to the religious scene, in which the guilty 
Amfortas is the celebrant of something like the Holy Eucharist, 
and the utterly improbable conversion of Parsifal himself. 





Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (April 1): J. Touzard presents 
a study of the development of the Jewish Passover rites, sum- 
marized from the work by Dr. George Beer of Heidelberg. He 
traces this feast through the Old Testament, the apocryphal Book 
of Jubilees, and the Mishna. The feast seems anterior to the 
Exodus, and Moses probably adopted ancient rites, giving them a 
new meaning. Ceremonies somewhat similar were found in pagan 
nations. 


Etudes (March 5): Joseph Brucker praises a Manual of Amer- 
ican Archeology, by H. Beuchat. Victor Poucel presents a study 
of Frédéric Mistral, showing the great influence which his native 
land of Provence had upon his poetry, and, on the other hand, the 
poet’s efforts to make the land and its literature known to the 
world. His poems Miréio and Calendeau are highly praised. 














Recent Events. 


The disclosures which have been occasioned 
France. by the murder of the editor of one of the 

leading newspapers of France by the wife of » 
the Minister of Finance in the present Cabinet, reveal the existence 
of a state of things among the classes that now govern the coun- 
try, which has caused disgust among the general body of the people, 
and may move it to indignation, and possibly to some striking way 
of manifesting that indignation. The lady who was guilty of the 
foul deed has declared that she committed the act only because 
she was assured, on the highest authority, that it was impossible at 
the present time in France to obtain redress in a legal manner 
for the series of libels which the editor had for a long time been 
publishing, or to prevent him from further publications of a still 
more injurious character. She acted, moreover, because she wished 
to anticipate her husband acting in a similar manner. 

This husband, although only Minister of Finance, has been 
the strongest supporter, the creator in fact, of the present govern- 
ment. He has been himself the head of a former Cabinet, and is 
the leader of the strongest party in the country—the Radicals 
and the Socialist Radicals—having succeeded M. Combes on the 
latter’s retirement. It was he who warned the Catholics that if 
they continued to agitate for what they looked upon as fair treat- 
ment in the schools of the nation, all liberty to have schools of 
their own would be taken away from them. He has been one of 
the most determined opponents of M. Briand’s movement for the 
fair treatment of all Frenchmen. He is, too, a leading representa- 
tive of the attempt which is being made by financiers and capitalists 
to secure the control of the external policy of the country, and was 
guilty, in the interests of finance, of an attempt to betray France 
in the negotiations with Germany which followed upon the Agadir 
incident. On the other hand, in internal policy he has been quite 
lately the promoter of placing high taxation on the wealthier 
classes, and the chief advocate of the income tax which has so long 
been discussed. 

One of the motives of Mme. Caillaux’s act was the fear of the 
publication of a document which showed her husband’s connection 
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with the prosecution of the notorious swindler Rochette. This 
Rochette had promoted companies which had defrauded investors 
of something like fifteen millions. He was on the point of being 
tried, when through the alleged influence of M. Monis exerted at 
the request of M. Caillaux, the trial was postponed, and Rochette 
allowed to escape. M. Monis was at the time Premier, while M. 
Caillaux was, as until recently in the Doumergue Ministry, Finance 
Minister. The document in question was brought before the 
Chamber by M. Barthou. This led to the appointment of a Com- 
mission to investigate the whole question. This Commission re- 
ported that M. Caillaux and M. Monis, the Finance Minister and 
the Premier at the time, were guilty of a most deplorable misuse 
of their powers in unduly influencing the judge to postpone the 
trial of Rochette. The judicial officer in question was censured 
for allowing himself to be so influenced. Both M. Caillaux and 
M. Monis were acquitted of any personally corrupt motive in the 
matter; their action was prompted by the desire to avoid a public 
scandal. Rochette’s counsel had in fact threatened to show how 
the public had lost between the years 1890 and 1900 a sum of two 
thousand millions in concerns floated by “ high finance,” while he 
alone had been singled out for prosecution. To avoid such an ex- 
posure of the class to which he himself belonged, was the motive 
of M. Caillaux’s action. 

This report was the result of a political compromise, and some 
members of the Commission resigned rather than sign it. In their 
opinion it palliated the offences committed. However mild it may 
be, it reveals the existence of grave evils. It shows that the mem- 
bers of the government in 1911 were guilty of tampering with the 
administration of the criminal law for reasons which they called 
political. Justice was thereby prostituted, to the knowledge both 
of the bench and the bar. In order to keep these proceedings secret, 
members of the Cabinet such as M. Monis, both before the present 
Commission, and at a Committee of Inquiry which was held two 
years ago, attempted to mislead by telling untruths and even, before 
the present Commission, by perjury. It also reveals how all power- 
ful is the influence of finance over public affairs. From evidence 
brought before the Commission by judicial officials, the intervention 
of the Executive in the process of the courts was nothing extra- 
ordinary in such cases. The present instance has only brought to 
light the existence of an evil which is indisputable, and generally 
recognized by those behind the scenes. There are those who think 
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that events are impending in France which may be either a remedy 
of or a punishment for what is becoming an intolerable evil. What- 
ever else may happen, the political career of M. Caillaux is ended. 

No solution has been found for the difficult financial problem— 
how to meet the vast deficit, and to find fresh sources of taxation. It 
does not seem probable that before the general election even the 
ordinary budget will have been passed. In fact everything seems 
to be at sixes and sevens. What the Chamber does the Senate 
undoes. Electoral reform which has been bandied between the 
two Houses, is no farther advanced than it was at the last general 
election. It now seems probable that the present government will 
“make,” as it seems very anxious to do, the coming election, 
although upon what issues, if any, it will be fought is by no means 
clear. In the recent debate on the Rochette report, M. Maurice 
Barrés said that in other days there were programmes, members, 
and parties, but now, instead of the fixed parties of the past, there 
only existed groups which were created by intrigue, and had neither 
tradition nor principle. These groups could only find their support 
in the country among other groups based upon smaller groups, 
and upon similar selfish interests and desires for place and promo- 
tion. The climax was reached when the mobile troops in the 
Chamber joined up with the mobile troops of finance. The only 
way, M. Barrés affirmed, to put an end to this was to put justice 
before politics. With the view doubtless of contributing to this 
result, a new League has been formed, called “ La Ligue Frangaise,” 
to give expression, without distinction of party, “to the profound 
and coherent conscience of the country by promoting concord among 
the French people.” It will abstain from all political and religious 
polemics, and ignore subjects of discord. The two Honorary Presi- 
dents are M. Ernest Lavisse and General Pau; among the Vice- 
Presidents are Monsignor Hercher and M. Joseph Reinach; and on 
its Committee are M. Maurice Barrés, M. Lépine, Dr. Jean Charcot, 
and Prince Jacques de Broglie. 

No perceptible change has taken place in the foreign relations 
of France. Towards Italy, however, within the past two years 
there has grown up a certain feeling of distrust. It is widely 
believed in France that definite arrangements have been made for 
the naval codperation of Italy with the other two Powers of the 
Triple Alliance, the result of which would be to deprive France of 
any influence in the eastern part of the Mediterranean.’ Denials 
on the part of Italy have been made, but distrust has not been 
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removed. Active cooperation of the Spanish and French forces 
for the purpose of suppressing the revolts of the Moors in the 
Spanish zone of Morocco, were proposed sometime ago, with what 
result has not been published. Very little is said about the work 
which is being done in the French portion of Morocco; it may be 
presumed that no news is good news. The visit of King George 
will doubtless consolidate the entente with Great Britain, although 
there are no signs of such a consolidation being needed, for complete 
political harmony exists between the two countries. Much the 
same may be said about the impending visit of President Poincaré 
to Russia. 

The death of Mistral has removed one of the glories of the 
nation. While his influence was chiefly literary, yet on politics 
it had an indirect bearing, for it tended to the development of a 
local patriotism which is opposed to the pernicious concentration so 
characteristic of our times. Mistral was a devout Catholic, and 
yet it was M. Viviani who gave the oration at his burial. 


For two or three weeks a newspaper war 

Germany. was waged between the press of Germany 

and that of Russia. For a time it was 

feared that it might be the prelude to the outbreak of real warfare. 
It began by the German military and Chauvinist papers giving 
alarmist accounts of Russian military preparations—preparations 
which it was said the Russian censorship was doing everything in 
its power to conceal. The Russian government, it was alleged, 
were extending to Germany, Austria-Hungary,and elsewhere a most 
elaborate system of espionage. This was being done, not with the 
intention of making war immediately, but with the set purpose of 
securing the victory by elaborate preparation when the time for 
making war should have arrived. It therefore, these papers alleged, 
became the duty of Germany to declare a preventive war with Russia 
while she was still comparatively weak. These statements in the 
press gave rise for a time to considerable anxiety, and caused per- 
turbations on the Bourses of Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. The 
anxiety was increased by the fact that it was suspected that the papers 
were inspired by the government, a suspicion which was strength- 
ened by the prolonged silence on its part. The arch-militarist, 
General Bernhardi, contributed to the uneasiness by urging in 
the Post that Germany must be prepared for war in the near future, 
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and be ready to spend her last penny in preparations, declaring that 
the recent French and Russian army measures had created a new 
situation not foreseen in 1913. The government at length, by one 
of its authoritative mouthpieces, declared the alarm to be ground- 
less; the question, however, remains unsettled why so dangerous 
a discussion was allowed to be continued so long. It has had the 
result of making the Russian government decide to increase the 
standing army of Russia by four hundred thousand men, making 
its full strength in time of peace no less than one million seven hun- 
dred thousand. However, the semi-official declarations of the 
government produced scarcely any effect upon the press. It showed 
no repentance, and German opinion seems to be drifting into a 
fixed belief that it has the right and the duty to challenge Russian 
actions and Russian intentions in every sphere. The long-standing 
friendship between the two Empires is pronounced to be but a 
legend. 

The Catholics in the Reichstag have been making an effort 
to Christianize the military code. A duel which took place recently 
under revolting circumstances, has called attention to the sanction 
which that code gives to this barbarous practice. The spokesman 
of the Centre Party, Herr Grdber, described the duel as an official 
institution in the army, but for all that as an offence against divine 
and human law. The answer of the War Minister must be taken 
as an authoritative exposition of the mind of the military upon this 
question. The army authorities, he declared, were tireless in their 
exertions to educate army opinions upon the subject of duelling. 
On New Year’s Day, 1913, the Emperor had again called on the 
officers’ corps to practise more self-restraint. The result had been 
a great improvement, and in 1913 there had only been sixteen 
duels. The number was still too high, but it would be a mistake to 
seek a remedy in special prohibitions of military duels. This 
would only intensify the officer’s irritation, and would make him 
seek satisfaction in irregular ways, or by thrashing his enemy. 
Duelling, the War Minister declared, was the lesser evil. Little was 
ever heard of its good results. The insulted officer regarded his 
honor as more valuable than his life. Such feelings might be 
right or might be wrong, but no one could call them debased. 

A discussion has taken place in the Reichstag on the value of 
the colonies. Great differences of opinion manifested themselves. 
It seems to be agreed that they are, with the exception of South- 
west Africa, and possibly of Samoa, of no value as places of settle- 
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ment. This, however, is not looked upon as a drawback, for Ger- 
many has no surplus population which renders colonization desir- 
able. The Conservatives and Radicals view the colonies as merely 
an industrial asset to a capitalist community, while the Catholic 
Centre, in this as in the matter of duelling, takes higher ground. 
It pleads for their being administered on religious and moral lines, 
and calls for more cordial treatment of the missionaries by the 
government. A noteworthy advance in colonial development has 
been made by the completion of the railway in German East Africa. 
This railway between Dar-es-Salaam on the coast to Lake Tangan- 
yika links up the East Coast with the Central African system. 
When the railway through the Belgian Congo is completed, it 
will be possible to travel from the East to the West of Africa 
by rail and steamer. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the exact rela-. 
tions between Germany and Russia are somewhat problematical. 
With the Emperor of Austria and the King of Italy the Emperor 
has had interviews on his way to Corfu. No one knows what was 
the result of their conversations, although it is thought they were 
not without significance. The cordiality manifested towards the 
Italian government by the German press, and the comparative 
coolness shown towards that of Austria-Hungary, are looked upon 
as a sign of the times not unworthy of comment. 

The death of Cardinal Kopp has deprived the Church of one 
of its most faithful pastors, and the Empire of a distinguished coun- 
sellor. He is said to have been the only man who ever had the 
courage to tell disagreeable truths to the Kaiser, and yet have been 
able to retain his esteem and favor. To his efforts was largely 
due the mitigation of the Falck laws. In 1884 he was nominated 
a member of the Council of State, and, following upon the arbitra- 
tion on the Caroline Islands, he was called by the Emperor to a seat 
in the Prussian Upper Chamber. During the whole of his career, 
the Cardinal had a deep and sympathetic interest in the labor move- 
ments. The workmen. showed their appreciation of this interest 
in 1908 by marching, twenty-six thousand in number, before his 
palace at Breslau. Of the two lines of policy advocated in Ger- 
many, the Cardinal was in favor of the Catholic workingmen 
being banded together into distinctively Catholic organizations, act- 
ing in sympathy with the other organizations formed ir the inter- 
ests of labor, but not throwing in their lot with them by becoming 


actually members. Some years ago at a welcome given to the 
VOL. xcIx.—18 
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late Cardinal by the Burgomasters at Fulda, he was styled “ pa- 
triot and prince of peace;” and this forms a fitting summing up 
of his career. 
A result of the German press campaign 
Russia. against Russia is the decision of the Russian 
government to increasevastly the armaments 
of the Empire. It will be remembered that Germany took occasion 
from the confederation of the Balkan States during the war with 
Turkey, to raise its army on a peace footing to eight hundred and 
seventy thousand men, an example which France at once, to some 
extent, followed. Russia has now taken the same step. To the 
first line of defence four hundred and sixty thousand men are to 
be added, raising the peace footing of the Russian army to one 
million seven hundred thousand men. This will cost no less a sum 
than two hundred and fifty millions of non-recurring expenditure, 
to say nothing of the additional annual cost. It is, however, con- 
sidered necessary by all parties, except the Socialists, in order that 
Russia may be placed beyond the reach of attack. Such is the state 
of chronic alarm and mutual distrust in which the dwellers in the 
Continent of Europe are now passing their lives. 

The administration is making many efforts to carry out the 
temperance and other reforms which the Tsar has so much at heart. 
The output of vodka, which is a government monopoly, and from 
the sale of which a very large part of the revenue is derived, is to 
be reduced; the penalties for illicit trading are to be increased; the 
charches and schools are to be used to teach the advantages of tem- 
perance; the influence of drinking is not to be admitted as an 
extenuating circumstance in the passing of sentence upon law 
breakers. The Minister of Ways and Communications will co- 
Operate with the other members of the Cabinet in these efforts, by 
fitting out a large railway car with an exhibition showing the 
ruinous effects of drink. This car is to be sent all over the Empire. 
Liquor is no longer to be sold at railway stations. To make the 
reforms really effective, the administration of the new measures 
is to be entrusted to the local governments, as the Cabinet and the 
Duma recognize that the formation of temperance habits among 
the people cannot be accomplished except by the assistance of the 
people themselves. Excise inspectors have been instructed by a 
government circular to codperate with villagers and local bodies in 
the curtailment of the sale of drink. 

Another effort for the improvement of his people has been 
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made by the Tsar, and one which shows in a remarkable way the 
difference which exists between our own and Russian ideas of 
government. With his approval a new government department 
has been instituted, called ‘“‘ The Department of Physical Culture,” 
to which is entrusted the propagation and supervision of outdoor 
games among the young. Even instruction in the way of playing 
is included among its duties. This new department is due to the 
Tsar’s conviction of the importance of outdoor sports for the 
well being of his young subjects. The remarkable growth of foot- 
ball in schools has shown the eagerness with which Russian boys are 
taking to sports. It is worthy of note that a similar movement has 
taken place in France, and there are those who look upon this as 
a hopeful promise of a new France. 

The hopes inspired among the reactionaries, that the appoint- 
ment of M. Goremykin to be Premier would lead to the conversion 
of the Duma into a purely consultative body, have been disappointed 
by the issue of a Rescript addressed by the Tsar to the Premier, in 
which he and the Ministry are enjoined to be strong and united, 
and to work together in harmony with the legislature, the func- 
tions of which are strictly defined by law, and are to be treated with 
supreme respect. Respect for the law is declared to be an essential 
condition of fruitful legislative work. The Rescript’s insistence 
upon the necessity of the Cabinet’s working in harmony with the 
legislature, is looked upon as the recognition of the essential prin- 
ciple of constitutional government. 

The Imperial assent has just been given to a bill which relaxes 
the bonds in which the women of Russia have been held. Hitherto 
a married woman has been unable to hold property, to enter busi- 
ness, to seek employment, or to obtain a separate passport without 
the consent of her husband. She had no remedy, however great 
a reprobate her husband might be. The new law gives full liberty 
of movement and enjoyment of property to women who for legiti- 
mate causes are separated from their husbands. 


The recent history of Austria-Hungary so 

Austria-Hungary. far as it is of interest to outsiders, is made 
up of the racial conflicts, which seem to be 

never-ending, between some one or other of the various nationalities, 
the issue of loans to pay for the continually increasing armaments, 
and the trials of conspirators and spies. The conflict of races 
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has been carried on by continuous obstruction by the Czechs in the 
Austrian Reichsrath. This obstruction has been of so obstinate a 
character that the session has had to be prorogued for a second 
time. The sittings had been absolutely sterile; even the loan neces- 
sary for the carrying on of the business of the State had not been 
sanctioned. Recourse has been had for this purpose to the Emer- 
gency Paragraph of the Constitution, which enables the government, 
when the Reichsrath is not in session, to pass measures without its 
consent on the collective responsibility of the Ministry, provided 
such measures make no alteration in the fundamental law, impose 
no lasting burden, and alienate none of the domains of the State. 
As the new loan is for something like a hundred millions, to issue 
it under this Emergency Paragraph seems to be an infringement 
even of its provisions. 

A new racial conflict has broken out in Hungary. Large num- 
bers of Rumanes dwell in this part of the Dual Monarchy, and their 
treatment by the dominant Magyars has been about as bad as that 
to which the Croats have been subjected. Efforts were made some 
time ago to bring about an amelioration of their position, but with- 
out success. The agitation has led to the formation of a league in 
Rumania to second the efforts of their fellow-countrymen across 
the borders. A public meeting, at which violent language was 
used in denunciation of Austro-Hungarian methods, with even the 
suggestion of armed intervention, was held in the Rumanian capital. 
It is looked upon as possible that this agitation, taken together with 
Austria’s attitude to the Bukarest Treaty, may have the result of 
effecting a change in Rumania’s attitude to the Triple Alliance, on 
the side of which Rumania has, up to the present time, ranked. 
A long series of trials of spies and conspirators has resulted in 
numerous convictions both of natives and foreigners. There has 
been in fact such an epidemic of espionages as to destroy, taken 
in conjunction with the measures necessary to prevent and punish 
them, all mutual trust and confidence. 

On his way to Corfu, the Emperor William paid a visit to the 
Emperor-King. It was not a merely personal and private visit, 
for the foreign ministers took part in the discussions. Nothing, 
however, has been made public of what took place. The Triple 
Alliance remains unaffected, although it has been the object of the 
attack of some members of the Hungarian Opposition. The revela- 
tions of Count Witte of conversations with the Emperor William 
are matters of merely historical interest. 














Italy. Giolitti the support of a large majority 
of the Chamber. But even at the 
time it was considered that no reliance could be placed 
on the long continuance of this support. By the withdrawal 
of the Radicals a few weeks ago, Signor Giolitti, although he still 
retained a substantial majority, was led to give in his resignation. 
It is not considered that it was done with great reluctance. In fact, 
it is said that it was merely an excuse, for the ex-Premier has 
never shown himself able, or at least willing, to find a remedy 
for a difficult situation. His success has been due to the skillful 
manipulation of parties, so as to become the means of their ac- 
complishment of their various objects. He has never been a guide, 
but a keen observer of the signs of the times, and it was as 
an instrument that he maintained himself at the head. It was 
in this way that the recent extension of the franchise was brought 
about, as well as the war for the conquest of Tripoli. One result 
of this war has been to embarrass greatly the finances of the coun- 
try. During its course, it was said over and over again, that the 
expenses would be paid out of savings and certain other resources. 
It seemed a strange assertion, and it has proved to be a false one; 
for it is now admitted that at least a hundred millions have to 
be raised to cover the deficit thereby caused. This was a task not 
relished by the former Premier. 

Some little difficulty was experienced in finding a new Prime 
Minister, but at last Signor Salandra, a Liberal of old standing, suc- 
ceeded in forming a Cabinet in which the Foreign Office is re- 
tained by the Marquis di San Giuliano, who has for so long con- 
ducted with great skill, and what is considered success, the foreign 
policy of the country through the Tripolitan and Balkan wars. 
Signor Salandra is regarded, next to Baron Sonnino, as the safest 
of Italian financial authorities. The new Ministry represents all 
parties with the exception of what is called the Clerical, even the 
extreme Left and the Radicals being included. Students of Italian 
politics say that the new government is likely to last at least a few 
weeks. The demand of the railway men for higher wages is a 
cause of anxiety. How far the new possessions of Italy in Africa 
are really pacified seems uncertain, for news keeps coming of con- 
flicts with the Arabs. Italy still retains the possession of those 
of the A®gean Islands which she seized during the war with 
Turkey. 
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The recent general election gave to Signor 
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Prince William has entered upon his reign 
The Balkan States. over the new State of Albania, having 
slipped almost unperceived into the little 
village of Durazzo, which has been chosen for the capital, although 
its claim is being vigorously contested by Scutari. For his subjects 
he is neither Prince or King, having adopted the old Albanian style 
of Mpret, which is a diminutive of Imperator. A Cabinet has been 
formed, of which six of the members are Mohammedans, while two 
are Orthodox and one is a Catholic. The unscrupulous Essad 
Pasha is the Minister of War, and is said to be far more influential 
than the Prince. The latter’s palace (if such it may be called) 
is said to be almost deserted, the Prince having so far failed to 
assert himself; while to Essad recourse is had by all the seekers 
after power and place. The rule of the Prince has not been ac- 
cepted by the whole of the populations assigned to him by the 
Powers, the Epirotes having formed themselves into a Republic 
with an elected President. The Powers are using their best efforts 
to bring about a settlement of the difficulty thus raised. The Greek 
government is thought to be loyally codperating, although it is a 
very great trial to many of the Greeks to leave their countrymen 
under the domination of the Albanians whom they have always re- 
garded as the most deadly of their enemies. 

The rest of the Balkan States seem to be settling down to the 
peaceful development of their new possessions. A formal treaty 
of peace has been signed between Turkey and Servia. The former 
State has given informal assurances to the Powers that it has no 
warlike intentions. The Servians are accused of treating the 
Bulgarians who live in the districts assigned to Servia by the Treaty 
of Bukarest with as great cruelty as ever they were treated by the 
Turks. Peasants have been beaten, houses plundered, whole vil- 
lages burned, large numbers arrested. Fear of an uprising is given 
as an excuse for these severities. Under these circumstances no 
surprise can be felt that Bulgarian bands are once more making an 
appearance. 

The general election gave to the Bulgarian government a 
working majority. The people are settling down to their wonted 
pursuits, although they are doubtless waiting for a fitting oppor- 
tunity to make good their losses. The fact that a loan has recently 
been raised without difficulty from internal sources, shows that 
prosperity is already reviving. At the opening of the new Sobranye 
the Royal Speech referred to the renewal of good relations with 
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the neighboring States, and expressed the hope that they would im- 
prove. With the Ottoman Empire the relations were said to be 
developing in the most friendly manner. Complete tranquillity was 
said to be the chief need of Bulgaria, as prolonged peaceful activity 
offered the only pledge for the national future. An alliance is said 
to have been formed between Greece, Servia, and Montenegro. 
The Renaissance of China, of which many 
China. profess to have seen signs, seems farther off 
than ever. The Central government is so 
powerless that for months a bandit called by the name of White 
Wolf with a few hundred followers, has overrun several provinces. 
His depredations have been systematic, deliberate, and prolonged. 
One city after another has been attacked by him, thousands have 
been ruthlessly and aimlessly slaughtered, girls in large numbers 
outraged, and vast quantities of property destroyed. The popula- 
tions are so demoralized as to have no courage to offer resistance; 
even such troops as China possesses seemed for a long time to be 
afraid. The last news, however, is to the effect that at last a check 
has been put to the bold bandit’s career. 

The President is day by day becoming more and more of an 
autocrat. The National Assembly has been dismissed, and Yuan 
Shih-kai’s only advisers are now self-chosen, consisting of a Coun- 
cil nominated by himself. The Constitution is being revised by this 
Council, and all the articles which restricted the Presidential powers 
are being either eliminated or emasculated. The sacrifices formerly 
offered by the Emperor, an act which was considered as the supreme 
mark of his irresponsible autocratic power, were offered this year by 
the elected President. This is looked upon as a practical proclama- 
tion that he considers himself as no longer responsible to the nation, 
but to the Almiighty alone. In fact he who performs this sacrifice 
eo ipso becomes to the vast majority of the people the sovereign 
of China. It is true, indeed, that the President publicly disclaimed 
an exclusive right to offer this sacrifice; made it in fact the right 
of every citizen in his own family. Immemorial tradition, however, 
is too influential to be done away with in this way, and the attempt 
is looked upon as mere casuistry. 

By another decree the President announced his intention of 
offering in person the seasonal sacrifices to Confucius, which was 
also an Imperial function. Some look upon this as equivalent to 
establishing Confucianism as the State religion. This intention 
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was, however, disclaimed by the President, who declared it to be 
his determination to remain faithful to the principle of religious 
liberty enunciated in the provisional Constitution. As however 
he has already violated most of the provisions of this document, it 
is impossible to put much trust in this declaration. 

As for the rest of China’s needs, the raising of money is the 
most imperative. Every week brings news of some new loan. 
One of the most important of recent financial transactions is that 
which gives the Standard Oil Company the control of large oil 
districts. 


Japan is in the midst of a political crisis. 

Japan. Clan is waging war against clan; the mili- 

tary against the naval, while the people are 

striving to change the bureaucratic method of government, which 
has hitherto prevailed, into the parliamentary, thereby making the 
Ministry responsible to the Parliament, and not to the Emperor 
alone. A recent trial at Berlin brought to light certain facts which 
showed that a widespread practice of corruption existed among the 
officials who control the navy. Several admirals and other officers 
are now under arrest. The Ministry of Admiral Yamamoto was 
forced to resign owing to those scandals, and to a deadlock be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament, and considerable difficulty has 
been found in forming a new government. This is the more un- 
fortunate, as the coronation of the Emperor is imminent, and it 
was in the highest degree desirable that this ceremony should have 
taken place under circumstances of better omen. The present is 
the third ministerial crisis in the short reign of the new Emperor. 




















With Our Readers. 


T is reassuring to note the evident reaction that is taking place against 
the radical sex hygiene movement; the propaganda of sex in- 
struction; sex stories; sex problems, with which the public has been 
saturated of late. The noted American editor, S. S. McClure, said 
recently that the popularity of sex is on the wane. This awakening 
to sense is only a realization after all that God has made us for things 
that are higher than sex. Mr. McClure also heralds the passing of 
the “ cave man ” and the “ cave woman,” quasi-scientific titles that jus- 
tified the publishing and reading of stories that some few years ago 
would have been read only in private or not at all. 

The public is getting tired [this well-informed editor states] of having 
“sex ” eternally dinned into its ears. People are tired of the muckrake, too. 
What readers want now is a little of the good old-style fiction that writers have 
found it hard to sell recently, and special articles along uplift lines that are 
at once interesting and constructive. I predict confidently that within a few 
months sex problem stories and series will be banished from the pages of 
reputable magazines. 





oe of record as an index of what spirit animates many 

of the so-called Industrial Workers of the World (the I. W. 
W.), are the words of one of its leaders uttered in New York at 
a public meeting on April 19th: “ The signal given by President Wilson 
for war will be the signal for a general strike. Workingmen won’t go 
to war. It is better to be a traitor to your country than to your class.” 





HE great Catholic French poet, to whom Lamartine gave the name 
of the Homer of Provence, died on March 27th at the age of 
eighty-three years. 

The life and work of this poet, Frédéric Mistral, were described 
to our readers by Charles Baussan in the December, 1912, issue of 
Tue CatHotic Wortp. The first meeting of Mistral’s parents was 
thus recorded: 


One St. John’s Day of a year long past, Francois Mistral stood in the midst 
of his fields to watch the harvesters reaping the wheat with their sickles. A 
crowd of gleaners followed the workers, eager to gather the blades that es- 
caped the rakes.: Behind them all, my father noticed a beautiful girl who kept 
in the background as if fearing to glean with the others. He approached her 
saying : 

“*Where are you from, my child? What is your name?’ 

“The young girl replied: ‘I am the daughter of Etienne Poulinet, the Mayor 
of Maillane.’ 

“Is it possible,’ said my father, ‘that the daughter of Poulinet, the Mayor 
of Maillane, is a gleaner?’ 
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“‘Ah, we are a big family,’ she answered, ‘six girls and two boys, and 
although our father is comfortably off, when we ask him for money to buy 
ornaments he tells us: “If you want finery, my little ones, earn it.” And this 
is why I am come to glean.’ 

“Six months after this meeting, which reminds us of the pastoral romance 
of Ruth and Booz, the gallant farmer asked the Mayor of Maillane for the hand 
of the beautiful Délaide, and I am the son‘ of this marriage.” 

* * * * 


‘THE charm of the Provengal dialect first appealed to him in the songs 

that his mother sang to him. That charm deepened into love, and 
love into consecration, and Mistral won for Provence and its dialect 
the renewed admiration of the world. As a consequence he was be- 
loved of all Frenchmen, and would have been made a member of the 
French Academy, but he refused to go to Paris and present himself 
for that honor. He spent practically his entire life in a peasant’s 
cottage in Maillane; loved the soil and his fellow-workers, and 
struggled to keep alive both old idioms and old standards. His favor- 
ite maxim was, “ He who holds his mother tongue, holds the key that 
shall free him from his chains.” 

And so Baussan wrote of him: 


Mistral could not have fought with such ardor for the family and against 
individualism had he not possessed the soul of a genuine traditionalist. His 
Provence would not have been the true Provence if he had forgotten the 
prayers he learned from his mother while his father directed the laborers as to 
their toil for the coming day. Mistral was so true and so great only because 
he was a Christian. He kept the faith simply and proudly. He was a Christian 
in public as well as in private life. In 1870 he chanted the penitential Psalms, 
humbly confessing the sins of the country and imploring mercy from on high. 

Even when, in his works, he does not affirm his Catholic faith in express 
terms, it revivifies his thoughts, giving them the brilliancy and the force of 
truth. His faith was the joyous faith that death could not appall, the especial 
gift of the Church of the Saints. Saint Madeline and Saint Martha placed 
in the soul and on the countenance of the dying Mireille, the radiance of open- 
ing Paradise, and Mistral also had beyond the stars another country, another 
Provence yet more glorious, with another sunlight than that of Arles and 
Avignon. And there also were his brothers, the saints who never forget us, and 
who come to earth, at times, to talk with the pure in heart. Like the old church, 
overlooking the sea, like the carved doorway of Saint Trophimus, the grain 
and the fields woke an echo in the believing soul of Mistral. He would pause 
before the tiny insect, “the praying mante,’ who always holds towards heaven 
two of its little feet, and an old legend tells that to reward this attitude of 
continual prayer, God has given it the power of pointing out the right path to 
the children who wander off during harvest time. 

In his Mémoires et Récits, Mistral relates the death of his father. The 
master of Mas du Juge had received the last sacraments with a living faith. 
He was surrounded by his weeping family, he alone remained serene. Listen 
to his son: “ ‘Come, my children,’ he said, ‘come, I am going, and I give thanks 
to God for all that I owe Him, my long life, and my labor which He has 
blessed.’ Then, calling me, he said: 

“‘Frédéric, what is the weather?’ 
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“It rains, my father,” I replied. 
“‘Good,’ returned my father, ‘if it rains it will be fine weather for the 
sowing.’ ” 

“La race fait la race,’ and when the last hour sounded for the poet him- 
self in his white house at Maillane, he could also thank God and cast a back- 
ward look over his long life and his good labor. He had kept and increased 
the domain of his ancestors. They had had fair weather, these “sowers” of 
Provence, “sowers” of France also, for if Provence is not all of France, 
France without Provence would not be wholly herself; an essential melody 
would be missing in the national harmony—the classic song which, thanks to 
Mistral, will never again be silent. It brought life into a dead body, this double 
transfusion of blood—the blood of faith and the blood of the people, the 
Christian soul and the love of the land. The ancients did not invent the sun, 
nor the cadence of the waves, nor the slow tread of the oxen, nor the gesture of 
the sower or the oarsman. They. simply looked at them, and it is to be as classic 
as they to look upon these things as they have done, only more closely and from 
a greater height. From a greater height, for their gods are dead, and art has 
not wept for them; our Heaven is infinitely above their Grecian Olympus. By 
the light of the sun, which has risen for us, we see infinitely more than they 
could, the world, life, the soul, truth, beauty. 





T is blessed to possess any portion of truth, even the smallest whereby 
we may guide ourselves with some degree of safety amid the 
mazes of this world, and view not merely the external but, in part at 
least, the internal, abiding purpose of life. If the possession of the 
portion be so blessed, what an inestimable distinction is it to stand upon 
the structure of truth itself, and know therefrom the full meaning 
and the sure, definite purpose of life even to its slightest thought, and 
thus to be the master of time and eternity. 

The difference between the Catholic Church and all other 
Churches, of Catholic Faith and all creeds, is absolute and essential, 
for with one there is completeness and harmony and integrity; with 
the others there is a part vision, that because it is but a part perverts 
the whole. ~ 
* * * * 

ISS ZEPHINE HUMPHREY has been describing in the Atlantic 

Monthly the awakening of one who begins to view kindly, and 
with some measure of appreciation, the Catholic faith. She opens her 
latest article with the statement: 

The Protestant whose eyes have been opened to the significance of the 
Catholic faith, finds that he has gained not so much a revelation of new truth 
as a new point of view from which to survey the whole of life. 

He stands awestruck and dumb. It almost seems that there is a 
greater difference between two points of view of the same thing than 
between two different things. And that they are two different things 
in their practical final results, Miss Humphrey makes beautifully clear 
by the following passage. One has but to summon up the hazy, shift- 
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ing picture of Protestant truth—we speak of it as a definite dogmatic 
truth—which a knowledge of modern thought and tendency will sug- 
gest to him, and then place it beside this picture. 


Protestant tolerance will not stand the test. of enthusiasm, but Catholic 
patience is one of the firmest and most magnificent developments of the human 
race. It is cosmic—that bottomless word has to be used again to describe it; 
it has caught the spirit of time and creation and eternity. Nothing ever dis- 
mays or shocks it—no raging of the heathen, no dissension or catastrophe, no 
injury or insult. It is not tolerant, for it holds that truth must be absolute, 
one truth for all humanity; but it is full of forbearance and pity, ready to 
make allowances, to wait, to turn back, to begin all over again. There is no 
coldness about it; instead, there is a passion. “The passion of patience”— 
somewhere or other that phrase has lately crept into religious discussion, and 
it admirably describes the marvelous temper of the Catholic Church. Caring 
so mightily that he would die for his faith and would suffer anything to promote 
its cause, a wong Catholic yet remains undisturbed in the face of calumny. 

* * * 


ND the result of the disintegration and decay of Protestant thought 
vi has begotten indifference; and modern toleration is in great 
measure born of indifference. “Our unconcern has grown with the 
gradual growth of our tolerance, and that famous plant has its roots 
in no other soil than indifference. We do not care enough, that is the 
bottom truth of the matter.” 


Quite otherwise is it with the soul that thinks that its faith has reached 
down below individual distinctions, and has laid hold on a truth which is abso- 
lute in itself and therefore of utter importance to the universe. Granting it 
any generous impulse at all, such a soul cannot fail to burn to share this truth 
with every other soul it encounters. The desire is a possession, a passion, 
the most utterly selfless longing that a heart can know. It. is to be reverenced, 
not criticized. The only real wonder about Catholics is, not that they ever 
proselytize, but that they ever contain themselves. 

* * * * 


HE moment that religion becomes real and personal to a man, 

the moment it becomes part of himself, or as the author would 

say, the moment a man thinks that such a great treasure may be com- 

passed by his own soul and possessed of his own heart, his tongue 

is loosened and he begins to speak, “ he suddenly finds himself talking 
about God and eternity, life and death, to all the world.” 


The Catholic faith is general. It proceeds from the Church, the Body of 
Christ, and informs each one of its members according to its own sweet will and 
their receptiveness. The Protestant builds up a lonely creed, painfully challeng- 
ing every statement of the creeds of tradition, refusing to accept any of them 
until he has squared it with his own experience. The Catholic throws himself 
upon the creeds of the ages and the multitudes, feeling that what so many men 
have believed. must have a larger measure of truth than any limited doctrine 
which he can fashion for himself; and, instead of fitting the creed to his ex- 
perience, he fits the experience to the creed. Little by little, if he keeps his 
eyes faithfully on the pattern, he finds that his life unrolls an explanation of 
every intricacy. A Catholic creed is a puzzle, yes; but life is the key to it. 
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This expectant attitude gives the Catholic more real freedom than the 
Protestant. The latter is a slave to his doubts. He never dares take a step 
until he has first looked carefully all about him, sounded the ground, cal- 
culated the distance and all the consequences. But the former lets himself 
go, making endless experiments in faith, giving himself every possible chance 
to appropriate not only his own particular beliefs but also the beliefs of others. 
The result (which is also a cause) is a community of experience which squeezes 
the whole richness of life into each separate cup. Drink it, drink it, believer! 
It is compounded of visions and aspirations which, singly, thou art not great 
enough to discover, but which the saints of the Church have had for thee and 
now share with thee; it makes thee wise with the wisdom and love of all 
the ages. 

The externality of the Catholic faith is a characteristic which we Protestants 
criticize severely. It seems to us that the love of God cannot be imposed 
from without, but must spring up from the individual soul. That is true in a 
sense; not even the Catholic Church can unite men with God against their 
will. But, granted a right disposition, how much more worth while, how nec- 
essarily fuller in truth is the God of a world-wide Church, comprising mil- 
lions of people, than the God of one solitary, groping soul! God is not for 
the one but the many; and the more people utter the same prayer, the more 
fully comes the answer. Moreover, it is worth much to stand allied with a 
body which holds its members always, inexorably, in the right attitude. Indi- 
vidual souls are uncertain affairs, often incorrigible in their moods. Sometimes 
they will not and sometimes they will solicit Heaven. But the Church never 
wavers. Steadfast she stands, facing Jerusalem, and with firm hand she 
holds her children facing with her. She knows that practice often induces the 
spirit, that the prayer of the body sinks into the soul and waters it as rain 
an arid plant. She knows that the will of the many is stronger than the will of 
the one, and that it better reflects the great Will in which is our peace. She 
knows that humility has clearer, braver eyes than self-confidence. Therefore 
she commands; or, rather, Heaven commands through her. 

It all comes to this: particles of the Eternal Being as we are, the sum of 
the truth of things is outside of and beyond us. No man can comprehend it 
alone. Only by submitting ourselves to one another, only by learning and 
sharing alike, can we know anything, can we escape from the burdensome 
ignorance of our individuality. The Church offers us the common cup into’ 
which to empty ourselves and from which to drink. 


> x * * 


HE author proceeds to say that Protestant methods are better 
adapted to disruption than to unity. She pleads with her fellow 
Protestants to yield a little. The yielding will bring such great fruit. 
At the end she writes. ‘‘ We have gone our own ways, and may 
perhaps never return to the home of our Mother. But she lingers 
there still, and at her knees waits a blessing for every wandering child 
who will stoop to receive it. There can be naught but good for us 
in loving her.” ; 
Miss Humphrey will pardon us in expressing the hope that some 
’ day the joy may be hers of feeling the blessing descend upon her own 
heart. 
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ROM a timely article, entitled The Social Views of Christ, which 
appeared in the March issue of Studies, we take the following 
passage: 

“ The attitude of Christianity towards slave-labor has never been 
ambiguous. It may then seem surprising that slavery should have sub- 
sisted among Christians until the nineteenth century. But the answer 
is simple, Christ took away the sting of slavery. When once the 
Son of God had taken the form of a slave and died a slave’s death 
[ Phil. ii. 7], the doom of slavery had come. True, the name persisted 
and the shell of the institution survived, but a Christian was hence- 
forth free in Christ. No longer was he a chattel to be used and tor- 
tured and killed; he was a man, a person, a brother, a friend of Christ. 
The Christian slave was often far better off than his modern successor, 
who is worse than a slave in all but name. So conscious were the 
Christian slaves of their new freedom through Jesus (with Whom there 
was neither Jew nor Gentile, neither man nor woman, neither slave 
nor free), that they had to be exhorted not to look down on their 
masters, not even if these owners were pagans. This is how St. Paul 
wrote on the subject [1 Tim. vi. 1-2]: 

All who are slaves should regard their masters as deserving of the greatest 
respect, so that God’s Name and Teaching may not be maligned. Those whose 
masters are Believers should not think less of them because they are Brothers; 
on the contrary they should serve them all the better because those who benefit 
by their work are beloved fellow-Believers. 

“ Such language in the mouth of a pagan would be simply incon- 
ceivable. The citizen of old Rome would no more call his slave his 
brother, than would the ‘boss’ of to-day apply the term to his carter. 
What a mighty but silent revolution was effected in that hard pagan 
world, when men were induced to treat their slaves (hitherto mere 
chattels or playthings) better than we treat our domestic servants. 
The full significance of this revolution cannot be better brought home 
to us than by reading St. Paul’s letter to the Christian Philemon, 
whose slave Onesimus had robbed him and run away. The poor run- 
away was converted by St. Paul, and was sent back to his master 
with a letter full of tenderness and trust inimitable in its humor and 
its pathos. And as we read it, let us bear in mind the fate of the 
thieving runaway slave in the pagan code of Rome—branding with 
red-hot iron, torture and mutilation, gyves and shackles. But Christ 
speaks through Paul his new evangel of labor: 


And so though in Christ I might confidently enjoin what you should do, ° 
yet for love’s sake I prefer to plead with you. I Paul—the aged and now also 
the prisoner of Christ Jesus—plead with you for my child Onesimus to whom 
in my prison I have become a father. Once he was useless to you, but now he 
has become useful [true to his name] not only to you but to me. I am indeed 
sending him back to you, but my heart is with him. I would like to keep him 
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with me to attend to my wants as your representative during my imprisonment 
for the Good News. But I wish to do nothing without your leave, so that 
this favor may be done freely without pressure. 

Perhaps indeed it was for this very reason [in God’s providence] that he 
was for a little while separated from you, that you might receive him back 
for ever, no longer as a slave but as something better—as a dearly loved 
Brother who is specially dear to me and even more so to you, not only as your 
fellow-man but as your fellow-Believer. 

If then you count me your friend, receive him as you would me. If he ever 
caused you loss or owes you anything, charge it against me. I Paul am writing 
with my own hand this IOU! 

I say nothing about your owing me your very self. Yes, Brother, do me 
this favor for the sake of the Lord. Ease my heart for Christ’s sake. 


“When Christ’s great Lieutenant can thus speak of a slave, in 
accents of love and tenderness which seemed wondrous new and 
strange to hard heathendom, when Paul could thus express the mind of 
Christ on the relations of master and man, surely the Good News 
has not lost its beauty and its force for the labor question of to-day. 
On our ears, too, this talk of brother and sister, this language of love 
and respect, sounds strangely incongruous and unmeaning, amid the 
whir and jar of the machinery and the raucous din of the market. 
Yes, it is so unbusinesslike, so unpractical; why, it is quite personal. 
Alas. Think you that, if the Son of Man came again, He would find 
Faith on earth?” 
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